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While electric typing is rapidly replacing 
manual typing, graduates for the next 10 
years must be able to switch back and forth 
between electric and manual typewriters, 
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The REMINGTON® ELECTRIC typewriter, 
with its Speed Slope keyboard and Accuracy 
Touch, trains students to become not only 
skilled electric typists but skilled manual 
typists as well, because all their skill is trans- 
ferable without readjustment problems. 


The Speed Slope keyboard permits students 
to keep their fingers in the natural, curved 
typing position—no more awkward, stiff- 
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The First and Only School 


Complete Fiexibility 
.--for All Size Classes 
.--for All Size Students . 


Five students or fifty ... small students, tall students 
—the Brunswick Adjustable Typewriter Desk and 
Proportioned Chair combination provides scientifi- 
cally correct relationship between the keyboard and 
the physical characteristics of each student in each 
class period. All in a single instantaneous adjust- 
ment. This flexibility makes for full utilization of all 
desks and machines whatever the student load or 
variations in physiognomy...makes teaching and 
learning efficient, productive. 


A POSTURE PERFECT COMBINATION 


the 


Adjustable Typewriter 
Desk 

Adjusts to any level within a full 
4-inch range—establishes the pre- 
cisely correct relationship between 
the student's arm, hand, body 
and the keyboard. 


The -_Runwick. 


Student Proportioned 
Chair 

Use of correct chair—16”, 17” or 18” 
unit—achieves the proper seat-to- 
floor and seat-to-back relationship. 


designed specifically 


Featuring the Bunwick. 
Adjustable Typewriter Desk 


Brunswick’s answer to the modern typing teacher’s request for a truly functional, com- 
pletely flexible student typewriter desk. Brunswick’s Instant Adjustment mechanism pro- 
vides the precisely correct—not “almost correct”—relationship between the student’s 
arm, hand and body and the keyboard . . . a relationship so important in the develop- 
ment of complex motor skills. Adjustment may be made to any height within a scientifi- 
cally designated 4-inch range so that the desired arm-to-keyboard angle can be estab- 
lished for the individual student. 

Both the typewriter bed (with non-skid rubber mat) and the plastic surfaced Steno 
Counter may be raised or lowered to varying heights as a unit. Counter houses an 18-inch 
pull-out dictation ledge, has ample space for notebooks, pencils, dictionary. A 
rack for books and handbags is placed strategically beyond leg reach. Attractive sage 
gray apron adds beauty, privacy. 

Durably constructed the Brunswick Typewriter Desk is built to insure complete sta- 
bility under constant and long use. It is the only adjustable typewriter desk that will accom- 
modate the modern electric typewriter without vibrating. 
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Business Education Group 


Furniture 


7 for the Commercial Classroom 


Students learn properly...develop better professional habits ...enjoy a stimulating classroom environment 


Another RBunwik. First! More than 


two years of research into the objectives, practices and 
preferences of today’s commercial teacher preceded 
Brunswick’s entrance into the business education furniture 
field. ‘What kind of furniture do you believe will best suit 
your teaching needs?”’, we asked thousands upon thousands 
of teachers. And from their answers came the first and only 
business education furniture line designed specifically for 
their classrooms. 

Each and Every Unit—Adjustable Typewriter Desk, 


Business Machine Desk, Bookkeeping Desk, Stacking 
Chair and Storage Cabinet—is integrated in design, con- 
struction and color with the others. All are integrated, 
similarly, with the entire line of Brunswick School Furni- 
ture of “Advanced Design.” 

Investigate the scores of teaching—and learning—advan- 
tages built into this remarkably functional, completely 
flexible Brunswick group. Make sure it is specified for your 
new commercial classrooms or at such time as you desire 
to replace your outmoded furniture. 


And They're COLOR Coordinated! — Beautiful white maple plastic desk tops and sage gray frames are 
enhanced with dramatic color-coordinated chairs, tote-trays and cabinet doors. Brings a new life and sparkle to learning. 


thes 
Business Machine Desk 


Accommodates all makes of modern business 
machines . . . comptometers, calculators, etc. 
Unusually stable unit (over-all top measures 
20” x 34”) includes rubber mat machine bed 
and plastic surfaced counter with compart- 
ment for books, pencils, equipment, assign- 
ments. 


The 
Bookkeeping Desk 


Designed to meet the growing demand for 
training in bookkeeping, accounting, office 
practices, distributive education. Desk stands 
27” and 29” high, plastic top 24” x 36”. Avail- 
able with convenient coral durable plastic 
tote-tray for ledgers, work pads, books, writ- 
ing instruments. Tray measures 19” x 14” x 
34" deep. 


Stacking Chair 


Designed for maximum comfort, interesting color. 
Available in three practical seat-to-floor heights 
—16", 17”, 18”—with seats backs propor- 
tioned to size. Compound curved seat and back 
ensure comfort and working-perfect posture. May 
be stacked for temporary or long range storage. 
Available in educator-selected colors, natural 
maple or fiberglass. 
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623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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In This Issue 


> The editor of the Feature Section 
(pages 9-26) of this issue of the Forum 
presents a real challenge to all business 
teachers to support basic business as a 
part of the secondary school program. He 
points out that many business teachers do 
not accept the responsibility for teaching 
basic business; however, teachers in other 
areas, even though they may not be as 
well prepared, welcome teaching the basic 
business unit in their classes. Events of 
the past year have changed present day 
thinking and education has taken on a 
new significance. One contributor tells 
how these changes are influencing the 
teaching of basic business. You will find 
also some specific examples of topics and 
methods for presenting this material. 
Many teachers have not taught basic busi- 
ness for several years. For those persons 
who are again teaching this subject, the 
final article presents a unique proposal. 
The problem-solving approach is suggest- 
ed by the contributors as the best means 
of conveying the basic business concepts 
to students. These splendid contributions 
should be welcomed by business educators. 


> In keeping with the purposes of the 
Forum, a monthly magazine of down-to- 
earth help for the business teacher, the 
editors of the Services Section (pages 27- 
35) have done an excellent job of obtain- 
ing articles that should interest and be of 
help to all business teachers. In the short- 
hand section, there is a presentation of 
what students need in advanced shorthand 
to prepare for a job. The typewriting 
article points out several methods of mak- 
ing the most efficient use of class time. In 
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Editor: Basic Business Forum : 
RAYMOND RUSSELL 


Kansas State Teachers College 


Basic Business — Basic to What? 


DURING the past twenty or twenty-five years much has been written 
and said concerning the importance of basic business in the business 
education program. Practically all business educators are in accord 
with the statement that basic business should be a part of every 
business student’s preparation. Yet the truth of the matter is that 
more than fifty per cent of the high schools in most states offer no 
basic business subjects. A majority of the business teachers prefer to 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting; many actually dislike 
to teach courses in basic business. If this area of business education is 
as important as we say it is, why is it business teachers do not make 
a special effort to include more basic business materials—either sub- 
jects or units of work—in the business education program? 

The social science and home economics departments are including 
more and more basic business in their offerings. Perhaps this is as it 
should be. Apparently social science and home economies teachers do 
not object to teaching this material. However, business teachers 
should be better qualified by their training and experience to teach 
effectively these important concepts and basic business information. 

If basic business is basic to the preparation of competent em- 
ployees as well as necessary for all persons in order to use intelligent- 
ly the various business services and facilities available, then business 
educators should put aside their prejudices and dislikes and make a 
special effort to promote basic business. Every business education 
program in every high school should give each student the opportuni- 
ty to take at least one course in basic business. If your school offers 
only shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting, your business educa- 
tion program is not complete. A good business education program 
to prepare students for vocational competency, as well as to educate 
students for living in a complex world, must include basie business 
education.—Raymonp B. /sswe Editor 


line with the current trend of helping the state and local affiliated associations re- 


academically talented student to work to 
his greatest capacity, the contributor to 
the bookkeeping section has pointed out 
effective methods of procedure. The serv- 
ices continue with the integration of office 
machines in a clerical practice class, the 
benefits to be derived from working with 
the business community, and how coopera- 
tive business education programs can 
bring new meaning to office standards. 
The first of a series of two interesting 
articles on education in Mexico completes 
the Services Section in this issue. 


> UBEA members are working in many 
areas for the improvement of business 
education. The operation of an organiza- 
tion with as broad a scope of activities as 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion with its four divisions, five regions, 
youth organization (FBLA), and fifty 


quire the time and effort of many devoted 
workers. Meet your UBEA officers and 
members of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Edueation in the In Action Section 
(pages 36-42) in this issue. 


> The Clip ’n Mail wrapper is a service 
provided by Business Epucation Forum 
to enable readers to request materials 
easily and quickly from advertisers and 
from the Association. You will find the 
foremost publishers and manufacturers of 
business education books and equipment 
have chosen the Forum to announce prod- 
ucts available for sale. Bustness Epuca- 
TION Forum should be mentioned when 
requesting information and teaching aids 
from these companies. Use the Clip ’n 
Mail coupon today to expedite service on 
requests for information and materials. 
—H. P. G. 
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Astonishing response from instructors across 
America tells us how greatly these new 
training aids help. This material does more 
than provide practice under office conditions. 
It makes students understand that business 
runs on interrelated systems, and their 
various forms and copies. With this broader 
grasp of business procedure, students are 
more capable beginners, better equipped to 
advance quickly—reflecting credit on their 
instructor. Prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with The Foundation for Business Education. 


i. All 5 are FREE. Just mail the coupon. 


“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 


.».manual of office styled dictation material, complete with 
the normal interruptions and distractions which go with 
~~ everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
x straight-timed dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK” 


...a four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, 
five and ten minute typing speed and accuracy test on the 
front page and rough typed material for putting into 

NI final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10” 

...a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 machine in relation to today's business needs. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


...a beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


> LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 

...4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 
or more copies, as needed for student practice in typing 
letters and invoices. 


TRAINING AIDS 
that go beyond 
the usual kind 


DITTO, Inc., 3474 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois : 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Ditto of Britain Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W.6, England 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please 


send me: My Name, Title. 
(0 Copies—The Heart of Modern Business 


(0 What Every Typist Should Know About Copies School 


in Office Work 
CD Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 Addr Zone 
: [J Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 
Letterhead and Billhead Masters City County State. 
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To Say That 
FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND 


SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 


would hardly be true, because that 


would mean a lot of sweeping! 


But if you see a few clouds of dust rising here and there, 
you will know that FORKNER ALPHABET SHORT- 
HAND is sweeping aside some of the long-standing tradi- 
tions in the field of shorthand. 


Why not do a little sweeping yourself and have your stu- 
dents accomplish the same levels of skill in ONE SEMES- 
TER that they now achieve in three or four semesters? 


Send TODAY for sample lessons and also for reports from 
those who are teaching and using FORKNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND. 


Forkner Publishing Company 
Box 82 
106 Morningside Drive 
New York 27, New York 


CHALLENGES IN 
BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION 


An outstanding, informative, and challenging publication. 
An up-to-date resume of past and present business educa- 
tion and business teacher education with a look to the 
future, 


Part I—Business Education in a Modern World 
Part II—Vital Issues in Business Education 


Part III—A New Era: Automation and Modern 
Technology 


Part IV—Pioneering in Business Education 
($1.25 a copy) 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bound Volumes 
UBEA Publications 


Bound volumes provide a compact, permanent 
method of maintaining your magazines. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
Combined Volume I and II $6.95 
Volumes III through XI each = $6.95 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


Volumes IV through XXV_ each $4.95 
(Limited supply of Volumes IV, V, XI) 
Address your inquiries to 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Second Edition 
of an 
outstanding 


ty ping 
textbook 


Modern Typewriting Practice 
Altholz and Altholz 


The new Second Edition, like the earlier edition, 
offers you a wealth of material. And, you will find. 
too, that it is unique in its abundance of timed 
writings, letters, tabulations, drills, remedial exer- 
cises, supplementary practice material, and illus- 
trative material. 


Unlike many competing texts, the Altholz and 
Altholz book allows you to plan your own lessons 
in advance to meet the particular needs of your 
class. What’s more all the drills are grouped so 
that you can put your finger on them in a minute! 


There is a very handy and valuable Teacher’s 
Manual—tree upon adoption of the text. We invite 
you to send today for your examination copy of the 
new Second Edition of Modern Typewriting Prac- 
tice—a superb text made even better. 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street New York 36 
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Challenges in Basic Business 


A problem-solving approach to basic business concepts 


By GERALD A. PORTER : 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


BUSINESS education currently provides 
many secondary school students with an opportu- 
nity to develop general economic, consumer, and occupa- 
tional competencies. The subject matter includes com- 
prehensive information pertaining to such topies as han- 
dling money, making investments, purchasing goods and 
services, transacting business with banks, buying insur- 
ance, using the services of public utilities, making agree- 
ments and business promises, and management of an in- 
dividual’s personal business affairs. 

Recognition of the need for education involving basie 
business information and concepts appears to be grow- 
ing constantly. Businessmen lament the fact that office 
service employees are not adequately informed on mat- 
ters pertaining to the principles, practices, and proce- 
dures of business. As automation becomes increasingly 
commonplace, the comment is frequently made that office 
employees have mastered the fundamental business skills 
but lack ability to grasp the significance of business 
activity and interpret the various phases of business 
which are involved. 

There is evidence to substantiate the belief that some 
individuals are unable to maintain and operate small 
business enterprises successfully because they lack an 
understanding of the principles of business management 
and the method of applying them. Likewise, there is 
evidence of need for instruction involving basic business 
information which will enable individuals to understand 
the business activities of the home and the economic 
activities of the community. Practically every activity 
of a normal person involves some aspects of business, 
and today the need is urgent for education in the com- 
petent performance of business activities common to all 
persons. 

Leaders in business education consistently recommend 
offering the subject of general business in the ninth or 
tenth grade of the present secondary school curriculum 
for all students, regardless of occupational interests or 
intentions. Most business educators recommend a second 
basic business subject, advanced general business, for 
students in the eleventh or twelfth grade. The belief pre- 
vails that these two comprehensive basic business sub- 
jects can be of value to all students. 

While basic business subjects are still comparatively 
new in the secondary school curriculum, it may be as- 
sumed that they have been given a fair chance to win 
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places in the curriculum. Yet, the subjects of general 
business and advanced general business do not appear in 
all cases to be serving the vital, dynamie functions that 
might be expected of them. Seemingly, there is lack of 
agreement among business educators and school admin- 
istrators as to the objectives of the subjects. It may be 
that the interests, experiences, and maturity levels of 
the students have not been adequately considered in 
planning instruction. Lacking these considerations, the 
subjects may not be as stimulating and interesting to 
students as may reasonably be expected. Certainly, 
many students fail to register enthusiasm for the general 
business subjects and often business teachers prefer to 
teach bookkeeping, typewriting, or shorthand instead of 
basic business information and concepts. 

To suggest that the current offerings in the area of 
basic business education may not be adequately meeting 
the needs of students or that there is need for improve- 
ment of instruction does not imply that all instructional 
practices are weak and are to be condemned. However, 
the rejection of certain practices and the development 
of some new ideas and procedures may result in im- 
provement of the offering of basic business. The funda- 
mental problem appears to be that of improvement in 
the current offering of basic business subjects rather than 
attempting to develop an entirely new program. 

Improvement in the offering of basic business subjects 
might be effected in a number of ways and by various 
means. This contribution suggests that the problem of 
improvement be met by business teachers through the 
acceptance of three major challenges. The challenges, as 
presented here, pertain to the content of basic business, 
the approach to instruction, and the evaluation of out- 
comes. The challenges are especially applicable to the 
offering of instruction in general business at the ninth 
or tenth grade level and to instruction in advanced gen- 
eral business at the eleventh or twelfth grade level. 


Content of Basic Business 


The facts and general information which constitute 
the primary subject matter of basic business education 
are presented in several textbooks which may be utilized 
for instruction in general business or in advanced general 
business. The contents of the textbooks are well-organ- 
ized, illustrations are excellent, questions for discussion 
are provided, and problems are pointed out to promote 
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“The challenge before the teacher is that of defining the content in terms of fundamental concepts.” 


student interest. With each of the textbooks there is a 
workbook and published tests are provided to aid teachers 
in evaluating achievement. In addition to the textbook 
materials, there is available a wealth of supplementary 
material in the form of booklets, magazine articles, bro- 
chures, pamphlets, films, and so on. Yet, there is a very 
real problem facing the teacher as he considers the con- 
tent of basic business education. 

The major problem currently facing the business 
teacher is that of organizing and presenting the content 
of basic business in such a way that learning will consist 
of more than rote memorization of facts. The challenge 
before the teacher is that of defining the content in terms 
of fundamental concepts rather than mere facts and in- 
formation which will permit students to successfully 
answer objectively-scored questions over business and 
economic facts. 

This contributor’s experience in working with business 
educators indicates that most teachers of basic business 
subjects have in mind few if any fundamental concepts 
which they want to emphasize in their instruction. Seem- 
ingly, these teachers have no main or central ideas 
around which the various phases of content are de- 
veloped. They rely exclusively on the textbook for ideas 
and do not isolate in their own minds the business and 
economic concepts which should be taught. Therefore, 
as teachers, they do not cause students to grasp the 
fundamental concepts or develop the significant points 
of view which are inherent in the subject. z 

Informed laymen and educators have long been deeply 
concerned over the almost universal misinformation 
about the true nature of the American way of life that 
hobbles our economie and political outlook here at home 
as well as abroad. Proper understanding of the American 
economic system cannot be achieved by mere absorption 
of purported facts. Instead, the facts must be sifted and 
analyzed to form the basis for the broad concepts of our 
economic life which will enable people to gain more com- 
plete understanding. The content of basic business sub- 
jects must be developed by the teacher in a manner de- 
signed to enable students to isolate the specific concepts 
which are associated with the facts presented in text- 
books and in appropriate supplementary instructional 
materials. The organizing of content to point up and 
emphasize concepts rather than facts should, then, be the 
first challenge to be faced by the business teacher in offer- 
ing instruction in general business or in advanced gen- 
eral business. 

To illustrate the point involved here, let us consider 
the topic of credit—an appropriate unit of instruction 
in any basic business subject. Teachers commonly present 
to students a multitude of facts concerning credit. They 
encourage students to study about interest rates, sources 
of credit, installment buying, and the like. Yet, in most 
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cases, students fail to gain an understanding that credit 
constitutes a source of money; that through the use of 
credit we increase the supply of money and are enabled 
to extend the amount of business transacted. It should 
be noted that students seldom gain an understanding of 
the advantages and pitfalls in the use of credit. Few 
students who study credit in the secondary school com- 
prehend the significance of it and as adults they never 
become competent to understand how or why the proper 
use of credit is so vital to our nation’s economic and 
political development. The challenge is that of aiding 
students in the process of identifying fundamental con- 
cepts about credit rather than causing students merely to 
memorize facts which have only limited future useful- 
ness. To illustrate further, in a unit of instruction deal- 
ing with insurance, students should gain an understand- 
ing that certain types of losses cannot be avoided or re- 
duced but that the effect of the losses may be minimized 
for the individual or the business organization if those 
losses are shared with others. The facts about insurance, 
which are studied at length, are significant only if they 
contribute to the development of a point of view toward 
insurance and a concept of the economic function fulfilled 
by insurance. Business teachers should come to the real- 
ization that the facts learned about insurance will be 
forgotten or may even change, whereas the proper con- 
cepts gained by individuals will have a lasting good effect 
upon the manner in which people establish personal and 
business insurance programs. 

Let us not continue to ‘‘sell our students short.’’ In- 
stead, as competent business teachers, let us face the fact 
that the mistaken notions which most Americans have 
about our own economic system cannot very well be 
cleared up unless we acquaint them with proper informa- 
tion and cause them to become competent to utilize funda- 
mental concepts in reaching decisions in their individual 
lives. 

Approach to Instruction in Basic Business 

There is much evidence available to substantiate the 
conclusion that approximately ninety per cent of all 
teachers of basic business subjects rely upon the textbook 
approach to instruction. The textbook approach to in- 
struction may combine reading of the textbook, oral or 
written answering of textbook questions, discussion of 
the topics presented, completion of related workbook 
exercises, and testing. It is recognized that most teachers 
supplement their basic approach to instruction by util- 
izing devices designed to provide variety. Such devices 
may include investigations and reports by individual 
students, outside speakers, committee assignments, 
dramatizations, student-teacher planning, field trips, 
and so on. It is apparent that the textbook approach to 
instruction in a basic business subject may be compre- 
sensive and have considerable -variety. Indeed, with a 
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“The problem-solving approach has many applications and appears to be extremely effective.” 


reasonably competent teacher, it may even be interesting 
to the student. However, much appears to be lacking 
in the end result because most students fail to retain 
much of their knowledge of basic business information 
and make only limited use of it. 


Much is being said and written about the effectiveness 
of the problem-solving approach to instruction. The 
problem-solving approach has many applications and 
appears to be extremely effective in most areas of edu- 
cation. The second major challenge facing business 
teachers is undoubtedly that involving use of the prob- 
lem-solving approach in basic business education. How 
ean this effective method of teaching be utilized more 
extensively in basic business classes? In what techniques 
must teachers be proficient if they are to utilize this ap- 
proach to teaching ? 


Without a doubt, the teacher of general business or 
advanced general business must be capable of maintain- 
ing an informal classroom organization without sacri- 
ficing good discipline. Also, the teacher must be capable 
of developing a high degree of participation on the part 
of students. The teacher must exercise initiative in plan- 
ning and developing problems and projects for investiga- 
tion and study. The teacher must be able to cause stu- 
dents to be curious about economic problems and to want 
to seek their own answers to individual and community 
business problems. Most business téachers have these 
capabilities but fail to utilize them as they teach basic 
business subjects. 


The challenge in the development of the problem- 
solving approach to teaching basic business subjects is 
closely allied to the first challenge presented—that of 
teaching for concepts rather than memorization of facts. 
The close relationship exists because the problem-solving 
approach tends to point up fundamental economic and 
business issues; it causes students to apply the informa- 
tion they gain to immediate problems; and it encourages 
decision making in terms of many pseudo or real business 
situations. The end result, then, is that students tend to 
gain broad concepts and understandings of how princi- 
ples of economies apply to business. Such concepts are 
not readily forgotten and they constitute the basis for 
economic literacy over a period of years. 


One of the best presentations of ideas concerning the 
problem-solving approach to teaching basic business 
subjects is contained in a brief conference report en- 
titled: ‘‘Let’s Educate Youth for Effective Business 
Life.’’! In the opinion of the conference participants, 
the problem-solving approach gives students practice in 
critical analysis and helps them arrive at well-supported 
decisions relative to economic and business problems. 


1The report was developed in a conference financed by a grant from the 
Esso Standard Oil Company given to New York University for this purpose. 
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In accepting the challenge to utilize more extensively 
the problem-solving approach to teaching basic business 
information, the teacher must first work with students to 
determine what problem areas are of most interest to 
the class and will have the most practical personal value. 
To obtain maximum benefit from this teaching technique, 
every possible effort should be made to utilize the local 
community as a laboratory. 


Evaluation of Achievement in Basic Business 


In most instances today, achievement in basic business 
subjects is measured in terms of students’ responses 
to objectively-scored questions in published examina- 
tions. Because the questions require brief answers in- 
volving specific facts presented in the textbooks, students 
are literally foreed to memorize the material covered. 
Even when teachers exercise some initiative and devise 
their own tests, the questions tend to be similar to those 
in the published tests and are generally of the objective- 
ly scored type. 

It is difficult to reconcile the situation that develops, 
wherein the teacher professes to endeavor to teach broad 
economic concepts but actually forces, by means of his 
testing procedures, students to bypass the concepts as 
they memorize the facts required to satisfactorily pass 
an examination. The third major challenge facing busi- 
ness teachers, then, involves the development of achieve- 
ment measuring devices which encourage students to 
gain an understanding of fundamental economic concepts 


' and to require desirable attitudes toward business. This 


will be no easy task. In recent years, a number of busi- 
ness educators have made stumbling attempts to meet 
this challenge. In the March 1955 issue of BusINEss 
EpvucaTion Forum there are several articles describing 
methods of evaluating achievement in basic business in 
terms of attitudes, concepts, and understandings. The 
attempts described and the methods illustrated actually 
constitute ‘‘pioneering’’ on the part of a few business 
educators. Each teacher of basie business should analyze 
the material presented in that issue of the Forum and 
begin immediately to utilize any of the ideas that fit his 
classes. Only as teachers individually extend into their 
teaching the idea of ‘‘concept evaluation,’’ can we hope 
to gain a better understanding of how best to meet the 
challenge of appropriately evaluating achievement in 
basic business subjects. 

It is apparent that much remains to be done before 
evaluation of achievement in basic business subjects be- 
comes adequate. It is up to each business teacher to ac- 
cept the challenge and attempt in his classroom to devise 
more adequate and appropriate measuring devices. The 
over-all problem involves pretesting to determine what 
should be taught, end-of-unit testing to determine the 
extent to which short-term goals are met, and, finally, 
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end-of-course testing to determine the extent to which 
students have gained an understanding of fundamental 
concepts and the extent to which they have developed 
desirable attitudes toward business problems. This 
achievement testing problem is not unique to business 
education. There are, in reality, numerous areas of edu- 
cation in which teachers commonly profess to teach one 
thing but base their achievement testing on something 
else. 

Proper evaluation of achievement in basic business 
might well result over a period of time if teachers will 
attempt to follow the steps indicated here: 

1. Isolate and carefully define the concepts and atti- 
tudes which should be developed in instruction in general 
business and in advanced general business. 

2. Organize the content of instruction so that the de- 
sired concepts and attitudes will be pointed up for stu- 
dents ; so that the facts taught will be applicable to those 
concepts. 

3. Utilize the problem-solving approach at every pos- 
sible opportunity and encourage students to seek their 
own answers to immediate individual and community 
business problems. 

4. Devise problems for grading purposes which in- 
volve decision making, analysis of pros and cons of situ- 
ations, and application of facts learned in the reaching 
of reasonable solutions to problems. 

The ideas expressed in this article in no way minimize 
the importance of economic facts and information in 


instruction in basic business subjects. Conversely, it 
should be noted that the facts and information become 
increasingly important as students are encouraged to 
apply them in immediate-use situations. In problem- 
solving situations, students can utilize the facts presented 
in the instructional materials and actually gain a greater 
comprehension of those facts. 


In Conclusion 


Every normal person has need for fundamental under- 
standings relative to economics and business. For most 
persons, this need must be fulfilled by means of education 
at the secondary school level. The task of providing all 
individuals with the proper understandings can best be 
accomplished through improvement of instruction in 
such subjects as general business and advanced general 
business. Such improvement can be brought about 
through the meeting of three challenges by business 
teachers. The three challenges are: 

1. To define the subject matter of basic business in 
terms of fundamental concepts rather than mere facts 
and information. 

2. To revamp the instructional pattern of basic busi- 
ness so that more extensive utilization of the problem- 
solving approach may be facilitated. 

3. To develop achievement measuring devices in basic 
business which will encourage students to seek a knowl- 
edge of economic and business concepts and to acquire 
desirable attitudes toward business activities. 


What Is Basic Business Education? 


It was six men of Indostan 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the Elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 


By H. G. ENTERLINE 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The First approached the Elephant, 
And happened to fall 

Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl: 

“God bless me! but the Elephant 
Is very like a wall!” 


The Second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried, “HO! what have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp? 
To me ’tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an Elephant 

Is very like a spear!” 


Might satisfy his mind. 
* * * * * * * 


jie BEGINS a Hindoo fable, ‘‘ The Blind Men and 
the Elephant,’’ by John Godfrey Saxe. And of the 
others who examined the Elephant, the Third touched 
the trunk and said, ‘‘I see the elephant is very like a 
snake!’’ The Fourth Touching the knee said an elephant 
‘*Ts very like a tree!’’ The Fifth touching the ear was 
confident that an elephant ‘‘Is very like a fan!’’ While 
the Sixth seizing the swinging tail was sure the elephant 
**Ts very like a rope!”’ 
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* * a * * * * 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong! 
Similarly ‘‘basic business education’’ is much like the 
elephant—comprehensive, complex, composed of many 
parts each of which is readily discernible, with the com 


posite not quite so obvious. The concept of ‘‘basic educa- 
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“No sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between personal economics and consumer economics.” 


tion’’ is further clouded by the fact that the observer 
tends to look for something simple, with sharp lines of 
demarcation delineating its content from all other forms 
of subject matter. 

Here are a number of questions which are frequently 
raised by students, by business teachers, by school ad- 
ministrators, and others about basic business education : 
What is basic business education anyway? Is it personal 
economics? Is it principles of economics? Is it an under- 
standing of business? Is it consumer economics? Is it a 
course? Does it belong in the social studies department ? 
Does it belong in the business department? Who should 
teach the basic business subjects? What is the difference 
between basic business education and ‘‘general business 
education?’’ Not all of these questions can be answered 
within the scope of this article which is concerned 
primarily with the clarification of the ‘‘basie business 
education’’ concept. 

Like the elephant, basic business education is composed 
of many parts, all of which make up the total concept 
of basic business education. We have, in business edu- 
cation, persons who feel that instruction should stress 
basic principles. They hold that if one thoroughly under- 
stands basic principles, he can make intelligent applica- 
tion of those principles in life or work situations when 
the occasion demands. More specifically, they believe 
that in the study of economics, emphasis should be placed 
primarily upon principles or upon theory. There is of 
course much truth in this point of view, particularly 
under the guidance of a skillful teacher working with a 
more intelligent or advanced group of students. 

There are some who hold that major emphasis should 
be given to an understanding of business—of how busi- 
ness is organized, of the functions of business, and of 
our economic institutions. This field of effort may be 
identified as institutional economics or as business eco- 
nomics. 

There are others who contend that our greatest respon- 
sibility is to the consumers—to teach people how to make 
intelligent decisions in the market place and how to 
derive the utmost satisfaction from the goods and services 
they purchase. This area of work we identify as con- 
sumer economics. 

And there is a fourth group which is inclined to believe 
that efforts should be concentrated on personal money 
management problems—how to plan a budget, how to 
budget expenditures, how to make wise investments of 
savings, or how to keep serviceable records of receipts 
and expenditures. This area is commonly identified as 
personal economies. 

Now each of these areas has snfficient substance for an 
individual to devote a lifetime of study and teaching. 
Each has a place. Each is important. 


Marcu 1958 


But it must be recognized that these areas are not 
mutually exclusive. No sharp line of demarcation can be 
drawn between personal economics and consumer eco- 
nomics, or between business economics and economic 
principles, or for that matter between personal eco- 
nomics and economic principles. These areas overlap. 
Thus, basic business education includes all four types 
of economics—principles, business, consumer, and per- 
sonal—but not necessarily encompassing the content of. 
all of these areas. An examination of the accompanying 
diagram will help clarify this concept. 


A Concept of Basic Business Education 


Business 
Economics 


It will be observed that this diagram is divided into 
four parts designated as principles of economics, busi- 
ness economics, consumer economics, and personal eco- 
nomics. It will be observed further that all of these areas 
overlap. For example, the principles of economics seg- 
ment extends over into business economics, consumer eco- 
nomics, and personal economies. The implication is this: 
no matter how theoretical an instructor may be, examples 
will need to be drawn from business, or from the con- 
sumer or from personal economic problems. Thus, the 
student will gain from the most theoretical course of 
study in economies certain applications that will benefit 
him personally as an individual or as a consumer. At the 
other extreme, the devotee of personal economics, no 
matter how little of theory or of principles he plans to 
bring into his instruction and no matter how practical he 
may wish to be, cannot avoid bringing into his instrue- 
tion certain basic economic principles such as the effects 
of careless spending or of extreme thrift, or principles 
of pricing. Similar illustrations could be given of how 
the devotee of consumer economics will bring in certain 
basic economic principles, develop some understanding 
of business, and touch upon values to the individual in 
money management problems. 


The area of basic business education is more precisely 
represented by the vertical bar on the diagram. The 
principle of the slide rule is borrowed here. This bar 
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may be thought of as representing a particular course of 
study or a point of view held by a worker in the field 
of basic business education. The bar may be moved to 
the right or to the left. Those business educators who 
are advocates of the teaching of basic principles would 
move the bar to the extreme left to represent their point 
of view, which is entirely tenable so long as they observe 
that the bar (their point of view) cuts across segments 
(no matter how small the dimension) of business eco- 
nomics, consumer economics, and personal economics. 
The enthusiast for a more practical kind of economies 
would move the bar to the extreme right, recognizing 
however that he too in his teaching can not avoid devel- 
oping certain business understandings, certain basic eco- 
nomic principles, or elements of value to consumers in 
their daily living. Any intermediate position may be 
taken by an individual, but whatever position that may 
be, it will include all four types of economics. It becomes 
then a matter of emphasis in his instruction or in his 
point of view. Further, this bar (point of view) may be 
extremely wide or it may be extremely narrow. Never- 
theless it involves all aspects of economics in some degree. 


What Is Basic Business Education? 

Is basie business, principles of economics? Is it busi- 
ness economies? Is it consumer economies? Is it personal 
economics? Like the parts of an elephant, it is not any 
one of these things, but a composite of all of these things. 
This does not imply that basic business education in- 
eludes all of economic theory, nor all of personal eco- 
nomics ; but that it does include aspects of all. The extent 
to which basic business education includes any or all of 
these elements depends to a very real extent upon the 
maturity level of the group with which a teacher may 
be working. With relatively immature and low-ability 
students the personal and consumer economic aspects 
may be emphasized, while with more mature and more 
capable students the more theoretical aspects tend to be 
emphasized. Thus, actually there need be little argument 
about the nature of basic business education if each will 
recognize that no matter what his own personal point 
of view may be, no matter what course he may be teach- 
ing, within that course or point of view will be found the 
four types of economics portrayed in the accompanying 
diagram. As was mentioned previously, it is a matter of 
emphasis in a particular circumstances. 


General Business and Basic Business 

What, if any, is the distinction between general busi- 
ness education and basic business education? Both of 
these terms are used synonymously from time to time. 
Confusion will be avoided in future writing and deliber- 
ations if the term general business will be restricted in 
its use to the ninth and tenth grade introductory course 
in business that is offered in junior high schools and in 
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secondary schools, and that the term basic business educa- 
tion be used to represent the areas of economics described 
in this article, or more specifically to all of the so-called 
nonvocational business courses commonly offered in the 
secondary school, such as business law, consumer eco- 
nomics, general business, business principles, economic 
geography, and so on. 

Most business educators recognize the significance of 
basic business education as having general education 
values for all. Elements of basic business education can 
be found not only in the basic business courses, but also 
in the vocational business courses, in courses offered on 
all grade levels (elementary school through the univer- 
sity), and in many general education courses. Progress 
can be made if we debate our differences among ourselves 
in professional disputation, but offer a united front for 
the area of basic business education regardless of the 
particular emphasis we feel should be given to this im- 
portant area of learning. 


The Moral 


So oft in theologie wars, 
The disputants, I ween, 
Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean, 
And prate about an Elephant 
Not one of them has seen! 


SUMMER SESSION 


GRADUATE STUDY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


June 16 to August 9 


The summer graduate program in Business Educa- 
tion has been especially designed to serve the prac- 
tical needs of business teachers through: 


e Nationally Prominent Visiting Professors in Busi- 
ness Education 

e World Institute on the Teaching of Typewriting 
(July 7, 8, and 9) 

e Improvement of Instruction Courses 

@ Demonstration Classes 

e Special Lectures by Nationally Prominent Business 
Educators 

e Foundations, Supervisory, and Curriculum Courses 
in Business Education 

e Professional and Technical Courses in Distributive 
Education 

e M.A., M.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., or Ed.D., Programs in 
Business Education 


For additional information write to: Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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Twenty Years of Basic Business Education 


The influence of educational patterns determines present-day practices 


By HERBERT A. TONNE 
New York University 
New York, New York 


N THE 1930’s we had high hopes for basic business 
education, or social-business education as we called 
it then, coming into its own. The monumental work by 
Leon C. Marshall and his associates at the University of 
Chicago, in emphasizing the study of business as a social 
study, had great influence. True, the series of secondary 
school textbooks which they wrote did not take, but the 
idea they advocated did. By 1930, junior business train- 
ing, which had been a job-oriented course for -students 
around the ages of fourteen and fifteen had become a 
course called introduction to business. It was definitely 
aimed at prevocational education and, although it was 
not recognized then, at consumer education. In the early 
1930’s, introduction to business was increasing yearly 
by ‘‘leaps and bounds.’’ 
While everything was far from perfect, we were at 
least on the way toward achieving a better program of 


social business education. Business law enrollment was — 


increasing slightly. It is true that economic geography 
enrollment was decreasing a little. History of commerce 
had been lost to the curriculum, excepting for isolated 
courses offered in a few larger schools. Economies, as 
such, was already decreasing in enrollment, but it has 
been more than compensated for by the tremendous in- 
erease in courses in problems in American democracy 
which often contained strong units in economics. More- 
over college courses in economics were definitely becom- 
ing courses in applied economics. Some persons were 
already thoroughly conscious of the newer economic con- 
cepts of Hobson and others, but these ideas had not yet 
permeated to the level of the educationists—to those who 
were interested in the commonplace problems of teaching 
economics. Keynes’ General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money was published in 1936. It caused a 
major change in economic thought, but it took several 
years before it became widely recognized as the turning 
point it was. Its practical applications in business came 
even later. 

In the 1930’s numerous teachers were quite optimistic 
about the opportunity in general business, junior busi- 
ness, or social business education as it was variously 
called. They recognized that there was a tremendous 
amount of duplication in courses. They were enthusiastic 
about the possibility of a four year general business se- 
quence in the high school. They were aware that the 
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traditional courses in the liberal arts were no longer 
satisfactory for the bulk of the students attending the 
high school. Therefore, it was thought that a general 
four year sequence would be effective as a vehicle for 
achieving a proper understanding of the place of busi- 
ness in our social life, and at the same time serve as a 
solid foundation for job training in the junior college 
and in the private business school. 


Attitude of Teachers 


It is true that many of the teachers who were assigned 
to teach these courses, and especially those who were 
assigned to teach junior business, tried to shift into short- 
hand, typewriting and bookkeeping as soon as they could. 
Some teachers positively disliked the courses. In several 
larger cities, such as New York and Los Angeles, the 
protests of many of the bookkeeping teachers who were 
assigned to teach junior business were so vigorous that 
they gave the general administration, dominated by an 
academic background, the wonderful opportunity for 
a drastic reduction. The result was inevitable. Junior 
business was eliminated from the school program in quite 
a number of schools. While the teachers had objected 
strongly to the way the course was taught, they thought 
it was basically worth while and they seriously objected 
to this elimination of their introductory course. Never- 
theless, the damage had been done. 

Thus, in the period before the war there was tremen- 
dous enthusiasm for subjects in general business. It was 
believed that they would serve as an ideal basis for a 
better program of job training for business. It was 
recognized that they would have to give the consumer 
a better opportunity to utilize the services of business 
and in time the teacher training colleges would become 
effective centers for developing good teachers of social 
business subjects. Nevertheless, the content of the course 
was still largely informational rather than coneerned 
with problem solving. It was presented sporadically and 
with a large amount of duplication. Most important of 
all, teachers in the social studies, home economies, and 
science became aware of this very interesting area of 
learning and large bodies of subject matter were inte- 
grated into their own teaching. Sometimes they made 
this integration ineffectively, but very often they ab- 
sorbed the new subject with competency. Often they 
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taught more enthusiastically and efficiently than was 
usual among teachers of shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping who were assigned to this type of teaching. 
World War IT had a serious effect upon all but the most 
traditional subjects in the high school. Many specialized 
subjects were reduced in enrollment to cope with the 
shortage of teachers and the general concern with the 
war effort. 


Curriculum Reorganization After 1945 


After the war there was a very strong renewal of 
interest in the improvement of curriculum of the high 
school. Consumer education, which before the war had 
been offered as a separate subject, became integrated 
into the whole program of study, and in that sense helpe:} 
in the development of general business or introduction 
to business. 

In the period immediately after the war the life adjust- 
ment movement, as the basis for secondary school learn- 
ing, beeame the predominant idea. The concept was that 
inasmuch as most people in the school do not go to 
college, the high school program should be concerned 
with adjustment to life rather than formalized prepa- 
ration for college. It was believed that since roughly 
twenty per cent of the students went to college and 
twenty per cent of the students took specialized voca- 
tional work, that the life adjustment program should 
appeal particularly to the sixty per cent for whom 
provision was not adequate. However, it was believed 
that the life adjustment concept should permeate the 
entire student body—that is, those who were taking 
vocational subjects and preparing for college as well as 
those who were not particularly being taken care of now. 


The Life Adjustment Pattern 


The idea of the life adjustment program seems to fit in 
very well with introduction to business, which indeed 
has all the elements of a life adjustment subject. The 
fact remains, however, that the ideal of a course in 
general business for all, as a basic subject in the school 
program, was never realized. Indeed, the idea of general 
business for all business students was never realized. 
Typewriting has become much more a basic subject than 
general business. Moreover, beginning after the war and 
increasing with slow momentum, the idea of the core pro- 
gram as a common program of learning for all has been 
gaining recognition. Thus, in general business we are 
now faced with the dilemma of having a subject which is 
universally important and which is considered a basic 
subject for all, but which is not even taken by many of 
the students who are specializing in business skills. The 
difficulty is that general business. which is called the 
most important business subject in the curriculum, is 
avoided almost universally by beginning teachers and 
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even experienced teachers in favor of the skill sub- 
jects. What is a possible solution to this situation ? 

One alternate is to give up the idea of general business 
as a requirement for all and recognize that it belongs as 
a unit in the core program rather than as a segment of 
the business education program. To the extent to which 
this trend develops, the subject will not be taught ordi- 
narily by business teachers, but rather by the more aca- 
demically trained teachers. This development, good as 
it is in some senses in that it will permeate the entire pro- 
gram, is unfortunate in that the subject will be lost to 
the business program. Such a trend would not solve the 
problem of the need for a more thorough understanding 
of the functions of business by the students who are spe- 
cializing in business education. They are studying gen- 
eral business as a prevocational subject. 

Regardless of where and by whom general business 
is taught, it must be based upon the previous experiences 
of the students and not be taught as if it were a com- 
pletely new subject, thereby boring the more able stu- 
dents in the classroom. The subject must be based upon 
the real learning needs of the students rather than upon 
technical details which the teachers often do not know 
themselves before they started to teach the course. The 
learning must be based on problem solving: problem 
solving as a means of motivation, problem solving as 
learning materials, and problem solving as a basis for the 
evaluation of learning. Business experiences are essen- 
tially problem-solving experiences. Therefore, this course 
must be based upon the ability to solve problems which 
arise in the students present lives and the period im- 
mediately ahead. If, as a result of taking the course, 
students apparently have fewer business problems to 
solve, that is all to the good. To the extent to which this 
happens, the course will have been worth while. 


The Courses in Basic Business 


A second problem that must be solved before general 
business can become really effective is deciding the num- 
ber of courses that will be required in the area of basic 
business. Naturally, those who are enthusiastic about 
basic business would like to have two, three, and even 
four units of basie subjects in the school. This is, for 
all practical purposes, impossible and possibly unwise. 
The idea of the core curriculum, that most people should 
take basically similar courses, is taking hold in the 
secondary school and is on the whole a desirable element. 
If all students take four units of English, three units 
of social studies, one unit of science, one unit of mathe- 
maties, have five units of specialization, and two units of 
electives, then the sixteen units of work usually scheduled 
for high school are utilized. This type of schedule means 
that subjects such as music, art and health education, 
must be provided outside of this formal pattern. Let us 
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analyze, as an example, the specialization in stenographic 
training. We certainly want a minimum of one unit of 
typewriting, two units of shorthand (basic skill learning 
and dictation), and a third unit for secretarial training. 
In a specialization of five units, that leaves only one unit 
of one year for general business. The same thing holds 
true in other specializations in business such as bookkeep- 
ing, merehandising, and clerical work. 

A third problem we face is determining when the 
course should be taught: ninth, tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth grades. Traditionally, the one unit general busi- 
ness course has been taught in the ninth grade. It seems 
to some that the best place to teach the subject would be 
the tenth grade, especially if the core curriculum takes 
up all the junior high school years. However, the eleventh 
and twelfth grades are also receiving increasing attention 
as possible years in which to teach a single general busi- 
ness unit. Possibly the best place to give a course in the 
understandings of general business would be immedi- 
ately before the student gets on the job; that is in the 
twelfth grade. By this time he will have developed suffi- 
cient maturity to understand the functions of business 
and should be more interested in business in terms of its 
job use. 

Class Enrollment 


The fourth problem we face is that of determining 
how many students should take the subject. Naturally 
since we believe that general business is important in the 
lives of students we would like to have as many students 
as possible take the subject. The preceding suggestions 
would not reduce the number taking general business. 
In fact they would sharply increase the enrollments. 
There are now well over a million students taking type- 
writing in high school and far more at other levels. If 
each one of these students took a course in general 
business as a prerequisite to typewriting as a skill sub- 
ject, the enrollment in general business would be far 
more than double what it is now—well under a half mil- 
lion. Therefore, by apparently decreasing our offerings 
in general business to one full-year required course we 
could actually increase the enrollment considerably. The 
important thing for us, of course, is not to increase our 
enrollments, but to make this work so worthwhile to stu- 
dents that the enrollments will increase of their own 
accord. 

A Next Step 


On the basis of a small subsidy from a major business 
concern a group of twelve teachers of basic business edu- 
eation got together and were able to publish a _ bulletin 
“‘Tet’s Educate Youth for Effective Business Life.’’ 
This sixteen page bulletin presents in dramatic and effec- 
tive form the need for at least one course of basic business 
education. It is directed to the businessman who should 
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be most desirous of having a course of this type taught, 

and who would benefit most by having the coming gener- 

ation know what business is about with at least a mini- 

mum appreciation of business. Moreover, businessmen 

should be especially effective in persuading local boards 
of education of the value of work in basic business. See- 
ondarily, the bulletin is directed to the school adminis- 

trator who, in the final sense, is the curriculum director 
of every school system. An appeal is also made to the 
parent and to the general public. Business teachers, of 
course, will find the material interesting, but the bulletin 

is not directed primarily to them because it is presumed 

they are already convinced of the value of such work. 

The bulletin can be the basis for developing the needed 

enthusiasm for improving the work in general business. 
at the high school level. Each business teacher who be- 
lieves in the importance of basic business education 

should utilize all available materials as a means of giving 
this subject area more strength in the schools and in the 
community. 
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“The businessman soon learns the importance of wise use of good credit in his daily affairs.” 


Personal Finance—A Part of Basic Business 


A descriptive comparison of business and personal finance 


By HERMAN BAEHR 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


HE SIMPLE but clear philosophy, ‘‘A part of all 

you earn is yours to keep,’’! underlies and pervades 
the entire course in personal finance as it is being taught 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. For years, 
the instructor of the course paraphrased this concept 
to drive home the idea that ‘‘every man owes himself a 
profit.’’ No businessman would be content to run a busi- 
ness without making a profit over the long run, and no 
individual ought to conduct his own personal affairs un- 
profitably. 


The business departments in schools, colleges, and 
universities have tried for years to teach future business- 
men how to run a business profitably ; but until recently 
the plight of the individual in managing his own affairs 
was not thought of as belonging in a school’s curriculum. 
It is still not universally accepted as a proper intellectual 
and academic subject. But increasing attention is being 
given to this topic and additional schools are finding 
ways of bringing personal money management concepts 
into high school as well as higher education classes. 


In an economy such as the one in which we are living, 
an economy in which most of us work for money and 
then exchange that money for things we need and desire, 
many problems arise which require attention and careful 
preparation and training in our formal educational pro- 
grams. 

The course in personal finance was designed to pro- 

vide desirable preparation in this area, and has been 
used as part of the genera] education program. In high 
school, information of the kind presented could well be 
a part of basic business. 
Personal Profit. Many people do not understand that 
in a competitive economy a businessman can make a 
profit only if he can keep his total business costs below the 
total business income. It is apparently even less well un- 
derstood that an individual can ‘‘keep’’ a part of his in- 
come, or ‘‘make a profit’’ on his efforts only by spending 
somewhat less than is earned in each earning period. Just 
as it is true that a businessman does not always make a 
profit, so it is true that there will be times when the indi- 
vidual must spend more than he has earned in a partic- 
ular period, but by proper management this need not 
prove disastrous in either case. 


1Attributed to Algamish in the story of “The Richest Man in Babylon” 
by George S. Clason. 
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The course in personal finance is designed to point out 

problems and concepts which arise in a ‘‘money’’ econ- 
omy of the kind in which we live, and the approaches to 
solutions which will be necessary for a successful finan- 
cial management. 
Budgeting. Management connotes handling, control- 
ling, directing, or guiding; but none of those activities 
can, be carried on without a preconceived idea as to the 
goal desired. So in the management of one’s personal 
finances there must be a goal which can be determined 
only by giving active attention to this particular factor. 
The course is started by inviting attention to many needs 
and wants which various individuals may have, and by 
illustrating the fact that different individuals may have 
completely different goals. This means investigating 
possibilities and weighing alternatives, eliminating those 
found to be undesirable, and finally deciding upon the 
most favorable plan. This process of planning requires 
deliberate, calculated thinking which will divert atten- 
tion to many factors which otherwise might not be con- 
sciously considered. 

This planning is called budgeting and is neither 
glossed over nor apologized for in the course; but the 
budget is not presented as a rigid plan which must be 
followed to the letter once it has been worked out. Rather, 
it is shown to be a route to the previously determined 
destination, and as such is likened to a road map which is 
used before starting on a trip into previously untraveled 
territory. If after the route is chosen and the journey 
has been started, unchartered detours show up, the way 
back to the original course can be found much more 
easily with the use of a map than if the journey had been 
started without a planned guide. 

Neither is the budget shown as an end-all, nor cure- 
all, but rather it is shown to be a tool to be used in achiev- 


‘ing the desired end. As a tool, it is necessary to develop 


skill in the use of it, which is considered as part of the 
instruction in this particular area. 

Credit. The businessman is taught the importance of 
‘‘trading on the equity’’ (using borrowed money in the 
business), and is shown that it can be highly profitable 
under proper conditions; if he has not learned it in 
school, the businessman soon learns the importance 
of wise use of good credit in his daily affairs. The indi- 


‘vidual in his personal business needs to learn these same 
facts, and is taught them in the unit on credit. 
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“The function of. saving is differentiated from the function of investment.” 


The prospective businessman is also taught that there 
are many money markets, each designed to render a par- 
ticular service more efficiently and economically than 
the other markets. The individual must be taught these 
same facts, and receives this information in the unit on 
credit and borrowing. 

The ‘‘cost’’ of credit is stressed in the hope that the 
students will be impressed by the fact that regardless of 
its form the use of credit is costly, and if money is used 
to provide this service of credit, it cannot buy other 
things. But if the immediate enjoyment or need of the 
thing for which credit is used is meaningful or more 
important than the cost of credit, the money spent for 
credit is being used wisely. 

The important concept, that credit must be developed 
before it can be used, is highlighted also so that the stu- 
dents will try to develop credit before an urgent need 
arises for its use. Then they can choose the most efficient 
and economical source for their needs when they arise 
rather than being forced to accept the easiest or most 
convenient source which may well prove to be the most 
costly and burdensome in the long run. 


Banking. The importance of the banking service as 
part of almost every phase of sound money management 
is also stressed. The bank is shown as a source of credit, 
place of safekeeping for funds in the checking and sav- 
ings accounts, as well as a place for storing other valu- 
ables, and receiving financial aid and information; and 
the banker is shown as a counselor in practically every 
type of financial problem. These factors comprise the 
‘‘warp’’ of the cloth into which the picture of financial 
management is woven. 


Savings. Since a basic concept of sound financial man- 
agement is that of spending so that something is left for 
the worker’s future use, the matter of ‘‘savings’’ is an- 
other important area in personal finance that is covered 
in the course. The function of saving (accumulation) 
is differentiated from the function of investment (the 
process of putting savings to work) and the various 
savings institutions and the particular importance of 
each is shown. United States savings bonds and postal 
savings are placed into the category of savings institu- 
tions and their distinctions and values are also discussed. 
Insurance. The problems of protection—protection of 
property already accumulated; protection against loss 
of present earning power either by accident, sickness, or 
death; protection of income during retirment, and the 
importance of the various kinds of insurance available 
for the protection of the individual and his family— 
must also be considered in wise money management. 
These problems are a vital part of the course. 

Housing. The provision of the shelter for the family 
is one of the first requirements for every family unit, 
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and it continues to be one of the most important financial 
elements throughout the life of the family. Advantages 
and disadvantages of renting a shelter are compared and 
contrasted to those of buying and owning the ‘shelter. 
The problems of buying a shelter already built, or of 
buying a piece of ground and placing a building on it 
are also investigated. The comparatively long propor- 
tion of the income which goes for shelter was shown as 
part of the problem in planning expenditures (budget- 
ing) but the many problems involved in the financing 
of the purchase of a home, the legal problems involved, 
and problems related to the lot and the building which 
will be used as a home are an important part of the unit 
on shelter. 

Taxes. The costs of living in our society which are paid 
for through tax revenues become increasingly important 
and play a big part in the handling of personal finances. 
The day-to-day implications of the various taxes to which 
the individual is subjected must be clearly shown and 
fitted into each individual’s financial plan. Of particular 
importance are the problems pertaining to income tax. 
The design of the law to tax every possible dollar of in- 
come and to permit only definitely stated kinds of in- 
coming funds to go tax-free requires careful study and 
sound knowiedge of the law so the taxpayer will not be 
paying more than the law requires. 

Investments. As has been said previously, successful 
financial management envisages some savings which can 
be invested directly through business ownership or indi- 
rectly through the purchase of securities so at least an 
introduction to the problems of investment is necessary 
in the course. 

Because of the limited time available, the material 
presented on investing and investments is primarily of a 
precautionary nature so as to point out the dangers that 
ean befall the investor who has to dispose of his holdings 
at an inopportune time. 

Wills. Finally, if the individual has been successful in 
in his financial management there will be an accumula- 
tion of property which must be distributed at his death 
so some concept of wills, estates, and trusts is necessary 
for sound planning throughout the life of the individual 
as well as in the final stages of his life after the produc- 
tive years have ended. The legal problems which arise 
when a young father dies prematurely, leaving a widow 
and small children, is deemed particularly important 
and is stressed so it will not be overlooked in the family 
planning. 

In Conclusion 


Throughout the course, there is a recognition of the 
fact that we are living in an age of specialization and 
specialists. The cost of utilizing the services of a special- 
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“The alert basic business teacher can take advantage of the available materials and enrich his course.” 


ist may seem high, but the savings which the specialist 
ean effect are shown to be significant in comparison to 
the cost and to the possible losses which may be sustained 
if the specialist is not used. 

Attention is focused upon the fact that sound financial 
management for the individual in his family relationship 
is different mainly in degree from sound financial 
management for the businessman in his business, but 
each is distinctive and each must be viewed separately. 

The simple concept, ‘‘ A part of all you earn is yours to 
keep,’’ takes the student through a lifetime of earning, 
planning, spending, saving, protecting, investing, and 
finally liquidating his accumulated wealth during his 


retirement and at his death. 

A great deal of work in the area of family financial 
management has been done at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in their family finance workshops sponsored by 
the Institute of Life Insurance and a wealth of teaching 
materials has been made available through these work- 
shops for the teacher who wishes to bring some or all of 
these ideas into the education program of his school. The 
alert basic business teacher can take advantage of the 
available materials and enrich his course greatly, and 
at the same time provide information and ideas to his 
students which will be immediately useful to the individ- 
ual and to our entire society. 


A Health Insurance Unit—Basic to Basic Business 


By GERALD W. MAXWELL 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


: pres BRYAN, age 34, sole support of a wife and three 
children, falls off a ladder while painting his house 
(which has an unpaid mortgage). He suffers severe frac- 
tures and internal injuries which keep him in the hospi- 
tal for three months and off the job for an additional 
four months. His hospital and medical bills are stagger- 
ing; loss of income is even greater. 

What significance does this and other similar unfor- 
tunate occurrences have for basic business education? 
(1) Aecident and sickness, the peril for which health 
insurance provides financial protection, are risks faced 
by each living person regardless of his social or financial 
status. (2) Medical care is an important item in the 
family budget. Of the total personal consumption ex- 
penditures for all goods and services of 254 billion dollars 
in 1955, consumers spent 12.5 billion dollars on medical 
eare and death expenses. (3) That many persons recog- 
nize the grimness of the risk of accident and sickness is 
evidenced by the fact that at the end of 1956, over 115 
million persons—more than two-thirds of the American 
people—have some form of health insurance. 

There is, therefore, much justification to the conclusion 
that health insurance is a part of the area of information 
and knowledge essential to everyone and should there- 
fore be included as a basic unit of basic business. 

Probably the major objective of the health insurance 
unit is to present sufficient information and to have stu- 
dents engage in appropriate activities to the extent that 
they acquire the ability and the willingness to provide 
themselves and any present or future dependents with 
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adequate protection against the risk of financial loss due 
to accident or sickness. 

A second desirable outcome of the unit is to enable stu- 
dents to hold proper attitudes toward and to gain ap- 
preciation of the institution of insurance and of the free 
enterprise system which has made possible the develop- 
ment of insurance and its many varied types of cover- 
ages. 

Finally, the unit should enable the students to appre- 
ciate the value of the freedom to choose among many 
health insurers and among many health care providers 
(physicians, hospitals, and other medical personnel). 

The health insurance unit may be built around secur- 
ing the answers to five major questions: 

1. What is health insurance? 

2. Who provides health insurance ? 

3. How do I purchase health insurance? 

4. How much health insurance should I purchase ? 

5. What protection is given me by health insurance 
regulation ? 

Following are suggestions for major topics to include 
within the framework of each question as well as points 
to emphasize within each major topic: 


What Is Health Insurance? 


A. Perils insured 

1. Health insurance provides protection against the 
risk of financial loss due to accident or sickness. 

2. Financial protection applies to disabilities in gen- 
eral as long as hospital or medical care is required ; the 
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“The family should review the financial losses which would come in the event of sickness or accident.” 


protection is not limited to specific accidents or illnesses 
enumerated on a list. 


B. Coverages stipulated 

1. Four basic types of coverage are widely available 
—singly or in combination—in the event the insured 
person suffers an accident or sickness: (a) hospital care, 
(b) surgical care, (c) medical care (often limited to in- 
hospital medical care), and (d) loss-of-income benefits 
(including death and dismemberment benefits). 

2. Coverages occasionally available include the cost 
of preventive medical services, diagnostic X-ray treat- 
ments, ambulance services, special duty nursing, drugs 
not administered in the hospital, and regular dental care. 


C. Ordinary exclusions 

1. Often excluded are coverage for the costs of tuber- 
culosis, mental illness, eye disorders, dental disorders, 
alcoholism, and cosmetic surgery. 

2. Coverage which would otherwise be given may be 
withheld if the insured’s accident or sickness (a) occurs 
before the end of designated waiting periods, (b) if it is 
covered by workmen’s compensation legislation or other 
laws, (c) if it is excluded through a waiver, or (d) if it 
occurs under designated circumstances such as war. 


D. Benefits—Benefits may be paid in cash directly to 
the insured person (cash benefits) or paid directly to the 
hospital or physician providing the insured health care 
(service benefits); combinations of cash and _ service 
benefits are sometimes offered. 


EK. Claim procedures 

1. To claim benefits, persons insured by insurance 
companies file a benefit application form; attending 
physicians and hospitals are also required to provide in- 
formation for this form. 

2. Persons insured by Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
and many independent plans do not file claims with 
their insurer but rather present ‘‘membership’’ cards to 
the hospital or physician who is to administer the in- 
sured health care. 


Who Provides Health Insurance? 


Major types of health insurers 

1. Insurance companies. Insurance companies are 
privately financed corporations organized to offer vari- 
ous types of insurance. Three types of insurance com- 
panies issue health insurance: (a) insurance companies 
specializing in accident and health insurance, (b) life 
insurance companies, and (c) casualty insurance com- 
panies. Any of these types of companies may be either 
stock companies or mutual companies. 

2. Blue Cross and Blue Shield type plans. Blue Cross 
plans provide insurance against financial loss due to 
hospital care, are sponsored by hospitals, and follow pre- 
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scribed standards established by the American Hospital 
Association. Blue Shield type plans provide protection 
against financial loss due to surgical and medical care, 
and are usually sponsored or approved by state or local 
medical societies; the majority are affiliated with Blue 
Shield Medical Care plans, the national association for 
Blue Shield. 

3. Independent plans. Independent plans are health 
insurers who are independent of insurance companies 
and of Blue Cross and Blue Shield type plans. They are 
sponsored by employers, employees, unions, consumer 
groups, private group clinics, or colleges and univer- 
sities. 


How Do I Purchase Health Insurance? 


A. Securing health insurance. Health insurance is se- 
cured by filling in an application form and having it ap- 
proved. The insurer’s agent or representative should 
be asked to give full information about the insurance 
purchased. 


B. Basis of acquisition. Health insurance may be ac- 
quired on the basis of either individual and family cover- 
age or group (ordinarily employee groups) coverage. 


C. Basis of coverage. Health insurance may be on the 
basis of either primary coverage (coverage of the per- 
son purchasing the insurance, ordinarily the income pro- 
ducer) or of dependents’ coverage (wife, children, and 
so on). 


How Much Health Insurance Should I Purchase? 


A. Determination of family’s unmet protection against 
risk of financial loss due to accident or sickness. 

1. The family should review the financial losses which 
would come in the event of sickness or accident: loss of 
income; hospital costs such as daily room and board, 
operating room, X-rays, and laboratory work; physi- 
cian’s and surgeon’s fees; nursing fees; and drug and 
medicine costs. 

2. The family should examine the benefits which may 
already be available, such as workmen’s compensation, 
employer’s sickpay, and veterans’ benefits. 

3. The family should agree upon the extent to which 
it can meet and is willing to meet the remaining sickness 
or accident cost risk through such means as budgeting 
or dipping into savings. 

4. The sickness and accident cost risk (number 1) 
minus the already available benefits (number 2) minus 
the family’s ability to meet remaining risk (number 3) 
equal the unmet protection against risk of financial loss 
due to accident or sickness. 


B. Decision regarding how to provide for unmet pro- 
tection against risk of financial loss due to accident or 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 


Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type- 
writers because they're assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM 1s the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an 1BM is very important. 

And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . teachers will be pleased 
with how it stands up under constant day to day use. 

Why not ask your IBM representative to tell you more about the 
‘superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter as a teaching instrument? 
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“Health insurance is perhaps the most controversial of all types of insurance.” 


sickness—The family must choose the proportion of the 
unmet protection for which it wishes to provide. This 
will range in degree somewhere between purchasing 
health insurance which would give protection against 
only the major or more burdensome proportion of finan- 
cial losses due to accident or sickness (with resultant 
lower premiums) and between purchasing health insur- 
ance which would give protection against practically all 
financial losses due to accident or sickness (with result- 
ant higher premiums. ) 


Health Insurance Regulation 


1. All health insurers are subject to state laws and 
rules and are regulated by state insurance or banking de- 
partments. Health insurance policy holders may bring 
questions or complaints to the appropriate department 
within their state. 

2. Insurance regulation is only state-wide in scope; 
that is, regulation by State A does not extend to an in- 
surer located in State B and doing business by mail in 
State A unless this insurer is licensed in State A. 


Points To Stress Throughout Unit 


In addition to the factual material given above which 
serves as the core of the unit, there are at least five im- 
portant concepts which should be stressed throughout 
the unit. 

1. Have adequate protection. Stress the security of 
having adequate health protection. Point out the tragic 
consequences faced by those who had no protection or 
protection which was insufficient. 

2. Know the contract. Emphasize the importance of 
knowing exactly what type.of health insurance protec- 
tion is provided by the contract. Every purchaser should 
know the perils insured, the coverage provided, the ex- 
clusions, and the benefit limitations. Stress the common 
sense rule that you get just what you pay for—no more 
and no less! 

3. Don’t abuse contract provisions. Especially in the 
ease of sickness, a degree of subjectivity exists on the 
part of the insured person in deciding whether or not to 
utilize the benefits offered in the health insurance con- 
tract. It should be pointed out clearly that abusing the 
contract provisions results in increases in health insur- 
ance premiums as well as in medical costs. 

4. Realize necessity for policy limitations. Exclu- 
sions, waiting period, waivers, and benefit and coverage 
limitations are placed in health insurance contracts to 
provide just the type of coverage desired at as low a 
premium as possible. They are not there to serve as 
‘‘eseape clauses’’ for insurers to use as excuses to avoid 
paying benefits. ; 

5. Appreciate competition. All the state regulation in 
the world could not result in the wide variety of health 
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insurance coverages available to consumers were it not 
for the positive impetus provided by the competition 
among the hundreds of health insurance organizations. 

In planning the teaching of the health insurance unit, 
the teacher should take into consideration (1) teaching 
suggestions for presenting the information, concepts, and 
attitudes, and (2) source materials which will be utilized. 

1. Teaching suggestions. The unit can be taught in a 
manner consistent with the methods used by the teacher 
for the other basic business units. Specific teaching sug- 
gestions are given for development of projects and dis- 
cussions should the teacher wish to include these tech- 
niques in her teaching. 

a. Suggestions for the topic for projects, oral reports, 
bulletin board displays, posters, and speakers include: 
workmen’s compensation legislation; employees’ non- 
occupational disability insurance (protection now avail- 
able in Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Cali- 
fornia) ; medical coverage portions of liability insurance 
contracts; medical coverage portions of life insurance 
contracts; medical costs in (name of city); surgical 
costs in (name of city) ; hospital costs in (name of city) ; 
amount of health insurance protection needed by the 
Smith family (actual or fictitious family) ; differences in 
the amount of health insurance protection needed by the 
Workingman family, the Professional family, the Lotsof- 
kids family, and Mr. I. Livalone; the difference between 
cancellable and noncancellable health insurance; the 
group health insurance program of a local manufacturer 
or businessman ; and definitions of terms such as benefit, 
premium, pre-existing condition, waiver, grace period, 
claim, coverage, exclusion, peril, risk. 

b. Health insurance is perhaps the most controversial 
of all types of insurance. This is probably due to the 
larger number and wide scope of recent changes which 
have taken place in health insurance within the past 
decade and to the personal nature and subjectivity of the 
coverage. The contributor recently completed a study 
dealing with the major issues in health insurance. The 
controversial topics listed below are based on the list of 
major issues identified in this study; these topics may 
be used as the basis for some good, rousing discussions. 
(1) Should health insurance cover practically all the 
financial loss which the policyholder may ineur from ac- 
cident or sickness, or just the proportion which the 
policyholder can bear only with hardship? (2) Should 
preventive medical services (such as periodic health ex- 
aminations) be insured, or paid for by the patient? (3) 
Should regular dental care be insured, or paid for by the 
patient? (4) Should health insurers operate on a profit 
or nonprofit basis? (5) Should health insurers’ policy- 
making bodies include or exclude consumer representa- 
tives? (6) Should health insurers provide cash benefits 
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“Establishing ‘refresher seminars’ would certainly increase the effectiveness of teaching.” 


or service benefits? (7) Should the insured person select 
his physician from among those physicians practicing in- 
dependently, or from a ‘‘panel’’ (group) of physicians 
. designated by the insurer? (8) Should individual and 
family health insurance contracts be cancellable, or non- 
cancellable and guaranteed renewable? (9) Should 
premium rates be based on the cost of the health insur- 
ance protection, or upon the particular policyholder’s 
income? (10) Should coverage for wage loss due to non- 
occupational disability be provided voluntarily by em- 
ployers, or required by law? (11) Should publie funds 
budgeted for health care for the poor be paid directly to 
physicians and hospitals who administer health care to 
the poor? (12) Should health insurance be compulsory 
under a federal-state government program ? 


2. Source materials. Although the basic business text- 
book should be utilized for the health insurance unit, 
supplementary materials are necessary if completeness 
of factual information is to be achieved. A wealth of in- 
formation concerning health insurance is available for 
teachers and students. 

A well-planned health insurance unit, supplemented 
with resource materials, can become a vital and living 
part of basic business education. 


Epiror’s Note: A list of references suitable as supplemen- 
tary material for a unit on health insurance may be obtained 
by sending a stamped and addressed envelope to the United 
Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Refresher Seminars for Basic Business 


By GEORGE W. ANDERSON 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


M*Y EXPERIENCED teachers find themselves 
suddenly faced with the prospect of having to teach 
a subject with which they have had little or no contact 
for several years. They are certified in these subjects 
but time has wrought its toll in forgetting. In addition, 
these teachers have been busy with resource materials, 
research findings, and planning for better instruction in 
the subjects they have been teaching while ignoring the 
other subjects listed on the certificate. There has been 
neither the time nor the inclination for the active teacher 
to ‘‘keep up’’ in all the subjects in which he was origi- 
nally certified. 

There are several avenues of action open to these 
teachers. They can return to summer school and repeat 
these courses. This, of course, is expensive in terms of 
time and money. They can dig out their old college 
textbooks (now obsolete) and ask the publishers for new 
textbooks in the field. They can learn along with the 
students from the textbook used in class. Many start on 
their relearning task, but soon find that their resource 
materials are as limited as their time and give up and do 
nothing. It is true that a teacher who works diligently 
ean do much to help himself. Somewhere in the process 
of relearning these subjects, however, the thought is 
likely to come to the teacher that it would be fine to 
attend some kind of a ‘‘refresher seminar,’’ something 
brief in terms of school sessions, but handled by authori- 
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ties in the field. He may think longingly about his old 
school and wonder why something is not done about such 
things. 

As one concerned with the preparation of teachers, 
the contributor believes that teacher education colleges 
and universities have a responsibility to their graduates 
and to the schools who employ their graduates to make 
‘‘refresher seminars’’ available during the school year 
for high school teachers in the vicinity. Such short 
courses will help the teacher to face ‘‘new’’ subject areas 
with confidence and with the certainty that a competent 
teaching job can be done. Establishing ‘‘refresher 
seminars’’ would certainly increase the effectiveness of 
teaching in the secondary schools. It would make grad- 
uates of that institution more valuable to local school 
systems and would increase their job opportunities. Such 
courses would also enable the teacher education college 
to keep up-to-date in its offerings. 

It has been the contributor’s experience with business 
education teachers that most deficiencies in subject mat- 
ter occur in the basic business areas. The skill subjects, 
while not immune to deterioration, are more static and 
seem to be less troublesome to teachers who have not used 
them for some time. Teachers asked to teach a subject 
they have not previously taught do not seem to need a 
methods course as such. ‘‘Refresher seminars’’ will, of 
course, devote some time and discussion to methods, but 
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By Tonne, Simon, and McGill 


A new text for beginning courses in prin- 
ciples, management, and organization, An in- 
teresting, well integrated approach with em- 
phasis on human relations. Principles taught 
through a “business story” built around Fred 
Kennedy’s experiences in starting and ex- 
panding a new company. Generous end-of- 
chapter activities feature case problems. 
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these will not be the major points of emphasis. More than 
anything else, teachers faced with new subjects seem to 
need and want more time devoted to the fundamental 
learnings of the subject, new materials included in the 
subject within recent years, and important topics that 
contribute to occupational efficiency and to the general 
education of the secondary school business student. A 
plan for a suggested seminar follows. Such a seminar 
could be set up to meet for three hours each Saturday 
morning during the school year. In most instances this 
would permit twenty-one sessions or sixty-three hours of 
instruction. The subjects are not listed in any particular 
order and could be changed at the discretion of the col- 
lege or university. 

Three meetings—economics—three hours each 

Three meetings—general business—three hours each 

Three meetings—economie geography—three hours each 

Three meetings—business arithmetic—three hours each 

Three meetings—consumer education—three hours each 


Three meetings—business law—three hours each 
Three meetings—business English—three hours each 


Obviously, refresher courses are not to be used as sub- 
stitutes for the regular courses in these areas. They are 
entirely too limited in scope for such usage. There must 
be some realistic regulation of registration in these 
courses so that enrollments will be limited to those who 
can reasonably be expected to profit from the unique 
offerings of such courses. Some of the following items 
might be considered as reasonable enrollment restric- 
tions: 

1. Each enrollee should present evidence that he has 
previously been certificated in the area. 

2. Credits earned in these courses might be applied 
toward graduate work, but canaot be used for certifica- 
tion. 

3. The énrollee should be encouraged to enroll only in 
those areas in which he is called upon to teach. 

4. Credits could be granted somewhat along these 
lines : 

a. Three credits for those who attend 45 or more 
hours. 

b. Two credits for those who attend 30-44 hours. 

e. One credit for those who attend 15-29 hours. 

In most of these courses, staff members could be used 
for the majority of the sessions. However, it would be 
well to secure the service of some ‘‘authority’’ to act as 
a resource person and to handle the more technical areas 
of the subject. In business law, for example, an attorney 
might well be used for one of the sessions. 


In Conclusion 


Many teachers have ‘‘new’’ subjects assigned to them 
each year. The lapsed time between taking the subject 
and teaching it might be anywhere from three to twenty 
years. Present alternative for retraining of such teach- 
ers leaves much to be desired. Teachers colleges and uni- 
versities can meet such needs by offering ‘‘refresher 
seminars’’ where brief and intensive work in the subject 
matter areas can be given. Herein lies not only an obli- 
gation, but a rare opportunity to serve graduates and the 
youth they teach. 
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United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM, 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO, Editor 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


ADVANCED SHORTHAND, PRELUDE TO 
THE OFFICE JOB 


Contributed by Dorothy Mae Condon, Rosary Hill 
College, Buffalo, New York 


THERE is an ever increasing demand for competent, in- 
telligent young secretaries in today’s business. Offices 
are insufficiently staffed and temporary-work agencies 
are begging for applicants. Businessmen are offering 
more inducements than ever in order to lure good secre- 
taries into their offices. The pay rate has increased year- 
ly, making secretarial help ane of the highest paid jobs 
for women. Many offices, at least in the larger cities, 
have some sort of air-conditioning system for summer 
work comfort and fringe benefits are automatic. 

With many of these advantages and comforts, the sec- 
retary in turn must be able to produce more good, mail- 
able material. She must be neat, accurate, and indus- 
trious in her work and able to do an efficient, responsible 
job with little or no supervision. Indeed, she must pos- 
sess or acquire certain personal traits or characteristics 
such as initiative, poise, cleanliness, health, neatness, ac- 
curacy, dependability, and loyalty, to mention only a 
few. 

One of the leading problems of educational technique 
today is that of bringing about a closer correlation of 
school theory and office practice. This is the responsi- 
bility of the advanced shorthand teacher. 

The ultimate test of a process in industry is the prod- 
uct. The test of the shorthand teaching process is the 
competency with which students prepare transcripts of 
their shorthand notes. The educational values of short- 
hand can be realized only as the student becomes voca- 
tionally efficient. The transcript is the only valid test of 
efficiency. 

Today’s businessman wants 100 per cent accurate 
transcription the first time. Great importance should 
be given to the student’s transcription production in all 
stages of shorthand courses but particularly in the ad- 
vanced dictation and transcription class. This class is 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Condon spent a month in a secretarial po- 
sition in the Wall Street area of New York City. The ideas she 
has incorporated in this article reflect her experience in an office 
where the standards of work were high, but reasonable. 
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often the student’s final formal period of instruction 
prior to actual working on the job. 

The teacher’s main task in this final course is to instill 
in his students the realization of the importance of exact- 
ness in shorthand transcription. The student must hear 
the words and phrases dictated, understand the meaning 
of the material, and write it in legible shorthand. Then, 
in the process of transcribing a message, the student must 
typewrite the notes accurately, spell correctly, punc- 
tuate and paragraph appropriately, and place the copy 
neatly and attractively on the page so it will be easily 
read and will convey the meaning as the dictator in- 
tended. 

Very few offices today have executives who know ex- 
actly what they want to say or how they want it said. 
Many of them constantly add or delete throughout the 
dictation period. 

Dictating shorthand from textbook material is a good 
beginning, but as the course proceeds the student should 
be given dictation from actual office material at varying — 
speeds and of varying lengths. The teacher should often 
dictate this material correcting or changing it as he goes 
along. Many students will find this a great help and 
aid in easing their nervousness and tension on the job. 

Students should also be given dictation of a highly 
technical nature, such as material on the electronics, 
chemical, petroleum, steel, mining, and plate glass 
industries. Many businesses today assume a stenogra- 
pher has a general knowledge of many of the words used 
in these industries. The students will be able to learn the 
spelling and meaning of technical terms through the 
transcription process. 

Punctuation should be emphasized during this final 
year. Many common errors in punctuation are made by 
beginning stenographers. Students should retype cor- 
rectly all errors made in punctuation and at the same 
time learn the reason for the use of the recommended 
punctuation marks. 

Students with little or no knowledge of how office dic- 
tation and transcription are done, sometimes have great 
difficulty making the adjustment from school to the office. 
Therefore, they make many needless errors in their job 
transcriptions. The teacher with a feeling for the job 
requirements will do much to ease the transition. In a 
school where no formal work experience program is in- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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TYPEWRITING 


WHAT IS YOUR EFFICIENCY RATING IN 
THE TYPEWRITING CLASSROOM? 


Contributed by Fred E. Winger, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in getting the most out of 
each typewriting period? This article is written for the 
typewriting teachers who are interested in an active and 
efficient plan that will reduce wasted time and increase 
the effectiveness of skill-building activities. 


Warmup. Do you assign the warmup activities to stu- 
dents each and every day? If so, you should consider 
changing to a unit plan and have each assignment cover 
from one to two weeks. Why? 

1. The student knows exactly what is expected, goes 
to work immediately, and much unnecessary talking is 
avoided. 

2. Under such a plan it is possible to concentrate upon 
some specific phase such as numbers, left- and right-hand 
words, and the like. The remedial aspects add signifi- 
eance to the program. Whenever possible, one should 
pre-test to provide a self-analysis, added incentive, and 
plenty of practice on the area being emphasized, and 
post-test to provide conerete evidence of the effective- 
ness of the program. 

3. The student accumulates the warmup materials 
from day to day (without marking errors), and may do 
additional practice on the assigned material. The teach- 
er calls for the material at a designated time and records 
the number of lines or pages typewritten. Such informa- 
tion often becomes helpful in making border-line de- 
cisions at each grading period. 


Pattern Responses. Have you ever been discouraged by 
the confusion and repetition required when you try to 
dictate words and phrases to your class? If so, make it a 
policy to have the material typed directly from the text- 
book or from prepared copy and thus avoid all the con- 
fusion. 

Example: (50-space line) 

from them when duck goal make firm span with fowl 

coal pane worn pale they also body clam such work 

1. Dictate each word and ask the student to repeat it 
as many times as possible until the next word is dictated. 
The student can follow along with the copy and move to 
the correct word even though the dictation is not per- 
fectly clear. 

2. Try walking around the room as they practice and 
pace your stride to one second so that you can provide 
a uniform period for each word (probably four or five 
seconds). 
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3. After this practice session, dictate the words again 
and request that each be typewritten only once. At the 
end of the line you may want to use a signal like this: 
return—line 2—coal—pane—worn—and so on. 

4. Another variation of this plan is to write each 
word on the board (high enough so all can see), and ask 
the student to repeat the word until a new one is written. 
When one line has been presented, you can then point 
and skip around as the student typewrites a quick re- 
sponse to each word. 


Series Timings. As much time usually is required for a 
class to compute the results of a timing as has been de- 
voted to the actual timing itself. For example, a one- 
minute timing normally will require one minute of class 
time for scoring. Therefore, by making use of a ‘‘series’’ 
program and asking for the results on the only one the 
student is interested in (the best one), much time can be 
saved and devoted to some additional skill-building 
activity. The following illustrates how this can be ap- 
plied to some of the basic areas: 

1. Speed Development. When a class seems to need 
to push for higher stroking rates, it is desirable to em- 
ploy sentences containing easy words (many of them 
balanced-hand) and administer very short timings. A 
program of twelve-second timings for speed work is the 
most efficient because each letter or space typed converts 
to an additional gross word a minute. It is very easy to 
compute the rate by merely subtracting the left-margin 
setting from the stopping point (78 — 20 = 58 wam). 
Keep in mind that the objective of this program is rapid 
stroking and although errors are not marked or empha- 
sized, they are not to be encouraged! 


Example: The man and the boy may go to the city. 

a. The teacher administers four 12-second timings on 
the sentence. 

b. The student typewrites as far as possible in each 
interval of time and starts over if the end of the line is 
reached before the stop signal. 

ce. Three seconds are allowed for the carriage return 
to facilitate the stop watch activity (0-12, 15-27, 30-42, 
45-57). 

d. Suggested signals include 


0 12 3 
Start 12 seconds Stop, Return 
15 27 
13 seconds and so on 


e. The student should compute the gross rate only on 
the longest timing. 

f. Additional sentences are handled the same way. 
By starting with the lowest rate and using a show of 
hands, class results are quickly surveyed. 
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g. Special carriage-throw drills are not needed with 
such a plan because the student wastes no time in getting 
back to the starting point. 

2. Accuracy or Control Development. When speed 
has been emphasized to the point that the teacher sees a 
need for control, emphasis is shifted to alphabetic ma- 
terial of average or higher syllabic intensity. Under 
such a plan, the use of a time interval less than thirty 
seconds or the use of material that is too easy, will nor- 
mally lead to wrong results. The major objective should 
switch from speed to control and the teacher constantly 
emphasizes an accuracy standard of not more than one 
error a minute in classes beyond the first semester. 


Example: (Assume that there are five alphabetic sen- 
tences here) 

a. The teacher administers a series of five 30-second 
timings on the sentences. 

b. Signals are the same as before except for a five- 
second interval between timings. This allows for the 
carriage return and any indentions, and also eases the 
problem of watching the stop watch accurately. If 
there are no indentions, the student can relax before the 
next signal (0-30, 35-1:05, 1:10-1:40, 1:45-2:15, 2:20- 
2:50). 

e. The student proofreads all five timings and indi- 
cates the errorless ones by writing an ‘‘oK’’ in the mar- 
gin. The teacher asks for the rate on the most accurate 
timing, or on the longest of the most accurate timings if 
several are the same. 

d. A show of hands is called for and the teacher 
records on the board the number of students having one, 
two, three, four, and five errorless timings. A second 
series is advisable to provide for improvement. 

e. Several one-minute timings are administered on 
all five sentences and the results may be used as a basis 
for a program of controlled timings on paragraph ma- 
terial. The student records the number of errors and the 
gross speed for each timing. Each timing should start 
with the next sentence in order — the slow typist will 
have an opportunity to typewrite through all of the sen- 
tences. 

f. The teacher also applies the same series of proce- 
dures presented in (a) and (b) to paragraph material 
for thirty-second and one-minute intervals. 

3. Series Procedures on Sentence Groups. Teachers 
often like to give thirty-second and one-minute timings 
on groups of sentences that may emphasize various 
areas—easy, hard, alphabetic, double-letter, and so on. 
Here is a plan that will lead to a saving of two minutes 
out of each six devoted to such activity under normal 
procedures : 

Example: (Assume there are nine sentences here. ) 

a. The teacher asks the students to divide them into 

groups of three (1-3, 4-6, 7-9). 
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b. A series of three 1-minute timings are administered 
for group one and five seconds are allowed between tim- 


ings. 


0 1:00 + 5 | 
Start. 1 minute Stop, Return—Line 2 
1:10 2:10 + 5 
Start___. 1 minute. Stop, Return—Line 2 
and so on 


ce. The student proofreads and scores only the best one 
of the three and saves about two minutes. 

d. Sentences four through six and seven through nine 
are given in the same manner. 

4. Series Procedures on Practice Activities. One of 
the most difficult areas to administer is a functional pro- 
gram for practice on some specific type of copy. No mat- 
ter how the teacher instructs the class to do intelligent 
practice, the good student, who usually does not particu- 
larly need‘ it, will follow the instructions to the letter, 
and the student who really needs it merely goes through 
the motions. 

One way. to get at this problem is to ask the class to 
practice on the first line of a group until the signal 
‘‘line two”’ is given, then ‘‘line three’’ and the like. One 
minute a line is good for a very inexperienced class, three 
fourths of a minute for intermediate groups, and a half 
minute for advanced classes. The student never thinks 
of stopping ahead of time because he is constantly won- 
dering when the teacher is going to give the signal to 
move to the next line and how far he will be able to get 
before the next signal is given. Such a plan will nor- 
mally produce from one-third to one-half more practice 
material than will other procedures for the same length 
of time. 

It is hoped that the ideas presented in this article will 
prove of value to a number of typewriting teachers. An 
active and efficient plan followed step-by-step should 
lead to increased effectiveness in typewriting skill-build- 
ing. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 27) 


cluded in the curriculum, the business teacher should 
develop a plan using the faculty to provide dictation. 
The student-secretary is getting needed experience of 
office-type dictation from someone other than the busi- 
ness teacher. The business teacher, on the other hand, 
has close access to the student’s progress on the job and 
is able to correct any problems or difficulties that might 
arise before the student actually goes out on the job. 

In general, the shorthand teacher should try to give 
students as much actual office-type experience in dicta- 
tion and transcription as possible. They will thank you 
when they encounter the high standards required by 
many employers. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


BOOKKEEPING CAN CHALLENGE THE 
SUPERIOR STUDENT 


Contributed by Robert W. Boeck, Lutheran High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin 


AS TEACHERS of bookkeeping and accounting, par- 
ticularly in the secondary school, we sometimes become 
so engrossed in our own little world and all its perplexi- 
ties and problems that we fail to take time out to evaluate 
or re-evaluate the objectives and results of our courses. 
In order to do an effective job in the classroom, we must 
first know what we want to do—what results we wish to 
obtain. There are three variable factors which will gov- 
ern these objectives. The first is the goal of all the indi- 
vidual students in our class. The second is the needs of 
the community in which our school is located and the 
third is the ability of the individual students in our class. 
We must be on the alert constantly for the superior stu- 
dent in order to challenge him sufficiently and to guide 
him into more advanced courses on a higher level of edu- 
cation, namely university majors in accounting, business 
administration, or business education. 

We will not at this time discuss how many years of 
bookkeeping we should inelude in our curriculum in the 
high school. Neither will we discuss the factor of teach- 
ing toward the needs of our community. Let us first 
take time out and look in on our colleagues in the science 
department. The logical sequence of science and mathe- 
maties courses is one of the main plans we can use. This 
logical sequence almost automatically stimulates and 
guides the superior students from high school courses 
directly into a science or engineering major in college. 
The simple succession of mathematics and science courses 
leads from one year to the next leaving, in most cases, no 
doubt in the teacher’s—as well as the student’s—mind 
what will be taken the following year. Science and 
mathematics teachers seem to be much more aggressive 
with students who show signs of ability in their fields 
than are we business teachers. They do not try to encour- 
age their students to continue taking advanced science 
and mathematics courses by ‘‘watering them down”’ to a 
primary level. They include in the science courses col- 
lege material along the lines of laboratory experiments, 
lectures, course content, and the like. In mathematics 
they take the freshmen, separate algebra students from 
general mathematics students by testing and other meth- 
ods; and the natural trend from the ‘‘watered down’’ 
general mathematics course is into bookkeeping and the 
other business courses. 

How are we to remedy the situation regarding the ecali- 
ber of students that get into our courses and what are 
we to do with the students we do get? The answers to 
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these questions are not simple. We cannot solve the prob- 
lem by continuing in the confines of our present book- 
keeping teaching methods and course content. What is 
needed is a complete investigation of our objectives. 
This must inevitably lead us to the conclusion that some- 
thing must first be done regarding prerequisites to book- 
keeping. The prerequisites can be in the form of a ‘‘B”’ 
average in general math, a ‘‘C’’ grade in algebra, a good 
stiff course in business math, or an above-average grade 
in a simple bookkeeping course which we ean call record- 
keeping. The alternative is constant utilization of the 
abilities of the superior student to his best advantage. 
The latter is more difficult in the classroom, but perhaps 
more practical in the smaller high school. The former 
should be the ultimate goal of all schools. A proper 
sequence of courses involves curriculum reconstruction 
for the advantage of all students. Is it not our responsi- 
bility to offer equal advantages to all students, both the 
weak and the strong? We must prepare the weaker stu- 
dent for his place in a working society, but we must also 
stimulate the brighter student to his place in society com- 
mensurate with his greater ability, not only for his own 
good, but also for the good of all society. 

At present we are doing more for the average and less- 
than-average student: It is obvious, with mass education 
becoming more common, that we are getting more of 
these students into our classes. This means, in our teach- 
ing towards the middle of the class, we are lowering our 
standards even though we are not entirely aware of what 
is happening. The superior student’s ability is taxed 
less and consequently his interest dwindles. He is one 
of our students in bookkeeping and needs his fair share 
of our attention. 

In a heterogeneous class, the superior student can be 
taxed by the differential assignment. In past years 
the contributor has attempted this with a reasonable 
amount of success. The assignment given to the class, if 
completed, merits a grade of ‘‘C.’’ Additional work is 
upgraded on a scale until ‘‘A’’ work is completed. This 
does not mean that the completion of additional work 
merits a higher grade, but it does give the student an op- 
portunity to receive the higher grade if the work and 
testing is satisfactorily completed to that level. 

The superior student can also be used to assist in the 
grading of homework papers, tests, and quizzes. With 
proper guidance, he will attempt to analyze the reason 
for the mistakes other students might be making. When 
he starts to analyze other people’s errors together with 
the ones he is making, you will find that he will be able 
to grasp the new basic material more quickly and will 
then be able to delve more deeply into the subject with 
greater enthusiasm. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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TEACHING OFFICE MACHINES IN THE 
CLERICAL PRACTICE CLASS 


Contributed by Mary E. Blanford, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls 


IN ORDER TO GIVE our communities well-qualified 
clerical employees, it is necessary that we provide office 
background information at every possible opportunity. 
Acquaintance with various office machines is considered 
by most teachers an important part in the background 
of students who are preparing themselves for office work. 
If this acquaintance can come about in a class devoted 
entirely to office machine instruction, no doubt the stu- 
dents will obtain a certain degree of skill. Generally, 
however, since small schools are in the majority, such a 
class is impossible, which makes it necessary to include 
machine instruction in a diversified class, such as a cleri- 
eal practice class, and which provides acquaintanceship 
instead of skill. A few points relevant to the teaching of 
office machines in a clerical practice class are discussed 
briefly for consideration. 

MACHINES TO INCLUDE. If possible, instruction should 
be given for operating at least the following classes of 
machines: duplicating machines, two types — stencil 
process and liquid process; transcribing machines, one 
type, as the transcribing process is similar regardless of 
machine used; 10-key adding machines, key-driven eal- 
culators, and rotary calculators (hand rotary caleulators 
designed especially for educational use are recommended, 
with electric models being demonstrated, if purchase is 
impossible). Some other units which add to the value of 
the course are: full-keyboard adding-listing bookkeeping 
machines with bookkeeping media; a typewriting speed 
production unit, and advanced work on machine units. 

AVAILABILITY OF MACHINES. Machines may be avail- 
able for student use through the following sources: (1) 
school ownership—business education department, office 
of the superintendent of schools, or board of education; 
(2) rental—relatively small fee for short periods of 
time; (3) borrow—worth investigating if machines are 
unavailable through the school. Be sure to attach an 
identification card to the borrowed machine. The ecard 
displaying the name and address of the firm lending the 
equipment is good advertising for the company. Also, 
keep in your own file a card showing the name and ad- 
dress of the owner, the model and serial number of the 
machine, and other information pertinent to the equip- 
ment. 

ORGANIZATION. The number of students enrolled in 
the class may be limited to the number of work stations 
because of limited laboratory facilities, or perhaps extra 
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laboratory hours can be arranged. An easily planned 
rotation schedule may be followed if the number of work 
stations in each different unit is the same, and if the 
number of days allowed to machines is divided evenly 
among the units offered. When the above is not the case, 
the units can still be covered but pianning is somewhat 
more difficult. Flexible units such as extra or optional 
machine units and a filing unit will be helpful in this 
kind of schedule. 

Often, class discussion and lecture periods may be 
held on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, while office 
machine work is accomplished on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. Students like to know their schedules, so organiza- 
tion charts may be posted. 

Certain types of information may be given to the class 
as one group, such as generalities about duplicating, 
while other instruction is more effective given in small 
groups or individually. To understand machines to a 
greater degree the students should know why the various 
assignments are necessary and where the work they are 
doing could be used. : 

It is assumed that a textbook will be used for that part 
of the class which is not related to office machines. Most 
duplicating machines and transcribing machines have 
accompanying manuals and instructions which will be 
helpful. Many students will weleome the arithmetic re- 
fresher material offered by the use of machines and 
figures. Practice material may be selected from such 
sources as arithmetic textbooks, general business text- 
books, bookkeeping textbooks, or from office machines 
manuals. This will help the class to see the practicability 
of their work. Answers should be made. available for 
use at any time during the unit, thereby giving students 
confidence immediately and eliminating errors in pro- 
cedure. 

After the instructor has surveyed his equipment and 
facilities, he plans the processes—the operations, the 
volume of work, and the outside activities he wishes to 
include. Suggested assignments, along with specific in- 
structions concerning the course and the various units 
of work, may be duplicated in the form of a manual for 
student use. 

One way for beginning employees to make favorable 
impressions on their employers is to show some knowl- 
edge, when it is needed, about the simple mechanics and 
eare of machines. These aspects should be included in 
the instruction given by the teacher. Ribbons and tape 
are expendable; therefore, students must know what to 
do when new ones are needed. As for the care of ma- 
chines, keeping them clean and using them only for the 
purposes for which they were intended are important 
points to stress. Brushing, dusting, and washing lightly 
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the new light-colored machines will help keep them look- 
ing new. To cut down on repairs, machines should be 
checked for loose screws which can be tightened. Only 
minor repairs of an electrical nature should be made 
by the students or the instructor. 


Part of the first class hour may be devoted to a gen- 
eral explanation of procedures to be followed and to a 
familiarization with the location of supplies and equip- 
ment. A directory of supplies is helpful when a large 
number of students is involved. 

For testing at the end of units, one may conduct a 
demonstration-performance type of test on an individ- 
ual basis. Accomplishment may be observed by the in- 
structor; acquaintanceship rather than the skill should 
be tested. 

Near the end of the machine instruction, the instructor 
might conduct an experimental hour in which he has the 
students, through trial and timing, decide which ma- 
chines are most efficient for certain types of work. For 
example, suggest that they determine which of the two 
types of listing machines will be the faster for adding 
columns of figures. A lecture-type summary of office 
machines seems to be a satisfactory ending to the course. 


VISUAL AIDS, DEMONSTRATIONS, AND TOURS. Visual aids 
are informative and numerous. Office machine com- 
panies are generous with wall posters, charts, and illus- 
trations. Magazine advertisements are plentiful and can 
be mounted, business forms used in figure work may be 
obtained from local businessmen and displayed, and films 
and filmstrips are sometimes beneficial. 


Demonstrations are effective whether given by the 
instructor, a company representative, a student who has 
attained skill, or an experienced operator in the commu- 
nity. To make the use of office machines more meaningful 
to the students, plan a tour to an office where machines 
are operated at high speeds and where production output 
is great. It is best to arrange the tour near the end of 
the course so the students will have some knowledge of 
and more real interest in the machines. 


Students receive many benefits from instruction in 
office machines. Among these are: an acquaintance with 
office machines which might be difficult to obtain other- 
wise, added confidence for the first position in business, 
broadened knowledge of how work is produced in an 
office, ability to learn quicker and easier the operations 
he is required to perform when on the job — job pref- 
erence where machine use is required, a better under- 
standing of arithmetic, and a feeling of accomplishment. 
Some benefits to the employer are: reduced in-training 
period for new employees; fewer interruptions in the 
office when the new employee comes on the job; and an 
appreciation for the services performed by the teacher. 
the school, and the graduate. 
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Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 30) 


Another useful method for stimulating the ability of 
the superior student is by having him prepare the added 
drills or quiz for a chapter. This must be supervised 
carefully; the tendency exists for the student to write 
a drill and a quiz that is much more difficult than the 
instructor would write. If proper guidance is not given 
at this point, we can undo everything that has been 
gained. 

More can and should be done for the superior student 
in our bookkeeping class. The more we encourage the 
few superior students from within our class, the more we 
will encourage superior students from without to regis- 
ter for our classes. With more of the better students 
participating to their various capacities, more and better 
work will come from the average and less gifted. 

Once our first-year bookkeeping class is working al- 
most to capacity, the natural trend will be in two direc- 
tions: (1) the request and need for a second year of 
bookkeeping, and (2) the need for more sections of Book- 
keeping I. This will include our orginal proposal for 
complete consideration of our curriculum, for as long as 
we must recommend additional courses we might just as 
well investigate our entire program at the same time. 
This is where we can look into the program of our col- 
leagues and come up with a sequence of courses compara- 
ble to theirs. We can offer a ‘‘souped up’’ bookkeeping 
class for those whose ability is such that they ean handle 
the material. This will channel them into a college 
preparatory course for accounting, business administra- 
tion, or (something with which we all should concern 
ourselves) business education. 

There is still controversy in some circles as to the need 
for high school bookkeeping for accounting majors be- 
cause of supposed lack of conclusive proof of the advan- 
tage the high school student with bookkeeping has in a 
college accounting course. This contributor has no 
statistical data at his disposal, but there is no doubt in 
his mind that such a student does have an advantage. It 
can be seen by comparing former bookkeeping students 
with non-bookkeeping students from our own school who 
enter college accounting. 


The need to tax the abilities and encourage not only 
the superior students we now have but also those whom 
we can attract is not in question. Everyone hears about 
our need for scientists. And we all agree that if our 
country is to keep pace with the rest of the world we 
must start our pupils in science at an early age. But with 
an inerease in scientific development will come an in- 
crease in industrial development for which many more 
highly trained accountants and business administrators 
will be needed. 
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HOW TO WORK MORE EFFECTIVELY WITH 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


Contributed by Beth Coghlan, Seattle City Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 


WHEN AN INSTRUCTOR of distributive education 
thinks of working with the business community, he is 
- inclined: to limit his thinking to the problems involved in 
obtaining training stations for his students, the activities 
connected with coordinating the student’s on-the-job per- 
formance with his class instruction, and just keeping up 
with business trends. All are factors vitally important to 
the student in the class and they can become even more 
valuable and practical to both the student and the in- 
structor if these factors are integral parts of a broad, 
active business and school relationship rather than just 
the means of keeping students on the job. Such a rela- 
tionship is one where the school’s instructional program 
is meeting the needs of the business community and busi- 
ness, in turn, is actively supporting the educational pro- 
gram. One of the most effective ways of establishing this 
kind of relationship is by using an advisory committee 
to its fullest extent. This statement to an instructor ex- 
perienced in teaching distributive education classes may 
sound trite and, perhaps, ‘‘old-hat’’ until he stops to 
consider the implications in the words ‘‘fullest extent.’’ 
An educator realizes, of course, that the superlative is 
seldom achieved, but a periodic check on the conditions 
conducive to the realization of one’s goals is always a 
challenge. 

The membership of an advisory committee is of vital 
importance because the ultimate success of the business- 
school relationship depends on getting individuals who 
thoroughly understand the retailing field and who are 
willing to devote enough time to work on the problems 
involved in developing a strong educational program. 
While the number serving on the committee should be 
kept small enough to function effectively, there should 
be adequate representation of the kinds of organizations 
to be served by the program and should include members 
from both management and organized labor. 

Committee meetings are desirable for the purpose of 
giving over-all direction to the program, setting general 
policies, establishing procedures for emvlovment, and 
work regulations. Each meeting should be carefully 
planned with only those definite objectives in view that 
can be accomplished in a reasonable length of time. 
Nothing is more deadly than perfunctorily scheduled 
meetings; a few such meetings will soon destroy interest 
in the whole program. It is desirable to keep a brief, 
written summary containing policy or procedural recom- 
mendations to be distributed to committee members. 
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While the committee acting as a whole advises on over- 
all policies and procedures, subcommittees or selected in- 
dividuals can be used informally over a period of time in 
connection with the instructional program itself. One or 
two committee members working with a curriculum com- 
mittee or teachers, for example, in evaluating course con- 
tent will help to keep the instructional material alive and 
up-to-date. A frequent outcome of this kind of coopera- 
tive planning is the acquisition of valuable instructional 
materials. Members who have participated in this man- 
ner are generally very willing to supply business forms, 
materials, films, loan merchandise, and so forth which 
will help teachers do a more effective teaching job. In- 
dividual members of the advisory committee may be very 
helpful to an instructor in choosing the best qualified 
guest speakers from the business field for the classes; a 
more desirable situation than asking someone who hap- 
pens to come to mind on the spur of the moment. Field 
trips and demonstrations planned with a committee 
member generally are more productive than those casual- 
ly arranged at the last minute. Planning and working 
together to attain common goals precludes the less desir- 
able situation of putting the teacher in the position of 
always asking for something. 

Of course the importance of securing good training 
stations and of coordinating the student’s job perform- 
ance with his classroom work is not to be minimized, but 
the results of both can be infinitely more effective if they 
are backed by the long-range planning of an interested, 
active advisory committee which is working to strengthen 
the over-all school-business relationship. 

The job of organizing the business resources for effec- 
tive participation in the school program is no easy task. 
It takes time, initiative, resourcefulness, persistence, and 
above all, a real interest in and an understanding of, the 
problems businessmen are facing. The latter can be 
achieved only if the coordinator assumes some active 
role in business himself. Participation in business or- 
ganizations such as commercial clubs, personnel manage- 
ment associations, chambers of commerce, training direc- 
tors’ organizations, and the like offers the instructor a 
valuable opportunity to meet the businessman and to 
work with him in his own interest areas. The alert co- 
ordinator not only learns much himself but he will find 
that he can assume leadership responsibilities in the busi- 
ness community. Mutual respect and understanding are 
basic to suecess in any endeavor and these qualities are 
fostered in an atmosphere that provides channels of com- 
munication. Well-organized, functioning, advisory com- 
mittees and participation in business associations are 
keys which the distributive education coordinator can 
use to enter his business community. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


OFFICE STANDARDS ARE MADE REAL 
THROUGH COOPERATIVE BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Contributed by Rex C. Toothman, State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE SCHOOL that operates a program in cooperative 
business education has an excellent opportunity to make 
office standards a vital part of the students’ prepara- 
tion. In this rapidly growing high school program, the 
often-repeated philosophy of business education which 
calls for closer cooperation between school and business 
emerges into practice. Businessmen and business teach- 
ers join hands in an effort to help the student-learner 
relate the standards of the classroom to those of the 
business office. 


Contributions to the Instructional Program 


There are many ways in which a program of coopera- 
tive business education can help to give meaning in the 
classroom to the office standards of the community which 
it serves. The business teacher who coordinates the pro- 
gram can serve as liaison between the business depart- 
ment of the school and business. Through the coordina- 
tor, the school maintains a daily contact with local busi- 
ness offices. The coordinator is able to make observations 
of business standards. These observations are helpful in 
teaching his own students and are of great value to his 
fellow business teachers in setting up classroom stand- 
ards for the business department. 

The contribution of the cooperative students in empha- 
sizing office standards as goals to the other students can- 
not be overlooked. When a student in a transcription 
class says, ‘‘My boss dictates at an average of 100 words 
a minute, and expects me to produce mailable letters,’’ 
the need for speed building assumes a new importance to 
all class members. Coming from a fellow student, a com- 
ment of this type emits considerably more impact than if 
the same remark were repeated ‘‘second-hand’’ by the 
teacher. 

Experience has proved that in communities where co- 
operative business education is in operation the busi- 
nessmen feel a greater responsibility for contributing to 
the business department of the school. Their full co- 
operation is more likely to be forthcoming in such proj- 
ects as community surveys, speakers’ bureaus, field trips, 
and the furnishing of opportunities for business teachers 
to obtain current work experience. All of these activities 
contribute to making office standards a vital part of the 
business education program. 

Although all students in the high school that offers 
cooperative business education are affected indirectly, 
the students who are actively participating in the pro- 
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gram reap the greatest benefits. By using information 
acquired during job visitations and that obtained from 
periodic employer evaluations of the students’ work, the 
teacher-coordinator can plan the related study course to 
assist the students in measuring up to the standards of 
the offices in which they are employed. Many of the 
needs of the students are common ones, and the teacher 
ean plan special units in which all participate. 

Much of the instruction in the related study class, how- 
ever, will be centered around the individual need of the 
student in reaching the office standards of his particular 
place of employment. For example, one employer told 
the teacher-coordinator that although his trainee was 
doing superior computational work in his bookkeeping 
department, he and other employees found that her writ- 
ing was extremely difficult to read and her figures were 
almost illegible. This girl received special instruction in 
penmanship in her related study class and devoted sev- 
eral hours of practice to improving the legibility of her 
figures. As a result she improved amazingly in her writ- 
ing ability and her prospects for advancement in her 
chosen occupation skyrocketed. This same technique is 
used in helping other beginning office workers to meet 
the challenge of office standards in their respective train- 
ing agencies. 

Operation of the Program 

In Florida, a student who has indicated his intentions 
of going into an office occupation upon graduation and 
who already has successfully completed basic business 
courses is accepted into the cooperative program in his 
senior year. Under the guidance and supervision of a 
teacher-coordinator, the student is placed in an office for 
part-time work in the afternoon. He is paid for the work 
according to the same wage scale as other beginning office 
employees. The average work week is twenty hours— 
four hours a day, five days a week. In addition to the 
remuneration for his work, the student receives one unit 
of high school credit for work experience. 

The school portion of the student’s day includes four 
morning class periods. If he has already completed the 
nonbusiness units required for graduation, he may spend 
three periods in advanced business classes such as sec- 
ond-year typewriting, second-year shorthand, second- 
year bookkeeping, office practice, business English, or 
office machines. If he needs an additional nonbusiness 
unit, he is limited to two advanced business classes. The 
remaining period of the student’s school day is spent in 
a class which is taught by the teacher-coordinator. 

Schools that feel the need for developing a closer 
relationship between classroom instruction and _ office 
standards of the community should give careful consid- 
eration to the possibility of making cooperative business 
education a part of the curriculum. 
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EDUCATION IN MEXICO—Part I 


Contributed by Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas 


PUBLIC EDUCATION in Mexico is a fairly new con- 
cept. Prior to the Diaz regime (1876-1910), public edu- 
cation was unknown. Illiteracy was estimated to be 
from eighty to eighty-five per cent. Juarez had clearly 
recognized the need for widespread education but had 
felt powerless to promote it. He observed that ‘‘in spite 
of well-endowed schools and efficient teachers, there 
would always be a scarcity of pupils so long as the misery 
under which our people live persists. The man who can- 
not supply his family with food views the schooling of 
his sons not merely as something remote, but actually as 
an obstacle in his daily struggle for existence, since it 
takes from him his assistants. Take off the shackles of 
misery and despotism and education follows almost natu- 
rally.’’ This could hardly be the case under Juarez or 
Diaz. There was no concept of Mexican nationality, let 
alone national education. In 1911, less than three million 
of the fifteen million persons in Mexico were literate. 
The first attempt to nationalize education came under 
the administration of Obregon in 1920. Obregon ap- 
pointed José Vasconcelos as the director of the National 
University. A serious and comprehensive educational 
program was set up under the direction of Vasconcelos, 
sometimes called the ‘‘father of popular education in 
Mexico.’’ He advertised the nation’s illiteracy and the 
need for combating it. ‘‘Honorary primary teachers’’ 
were enlisted and anyone who could read, write, or show 
he had passed three primary grades was urged to join 
the teaching ranks. Hundreds of volunteers responded. 
Lacking school buildings they held classes in public 
squares, street corners, patios, and gardens. These am- 
bulatory educational missionaries who went out to the 
rural areas soon learned that their task was to enrich the 
life of the community by the fullest realization of its 
local resources. This was the beginning of the Mexican 
rural school (escuela) and its philosophy of education. 
Complimenting José Vasconcelos’ program was an- 
other established under Obregon by Dr. Gamio, which he 
entitled ‘‘integrated.’’ Gamio believed that reading and 
writing by themselves were of little practical value 
among people who had small chance to exercise this 
talent. He thought that the educational program should 
include guidance in diet, clothing, shelter, hygiene, voca- 
tional practice, and social adjustment. With meager 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of two articles. Part 
one deals with an historical background of the development of 
education in Mexico and part two is devoted to the present-day 
educational program in Mexico. 
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funds, Dr. Gamio founded a school and began to put his 
program into action. ‘‘Riding cireuit,’’ Gamio showed 
natives more effective use of regional products. Though 
his project was not developed on a large scale, some of 
his ideas have been adopted in a much attenuated form. 
Under Obregon, education became free, secular, and com- 
pulsory up to the age of fourteen. Rural and urban © 
schools were separate and special schools were authorized 
for the Indian. 

By this time it was evident that there was a great need 
for improving the teachers. Gradually, traveling normal 
schools, devoted to improving both the quality of the 
teaching and the way of life of the communities, were 
developed. Through several years of trial and error a 
philosophy of teacher training evolved: rural teachers 
must be trained in the environments in which they have 
lived and must continue to live there. Teacher education 
must be in terms of the cultural pattern of the total en- 
vironment within which it will continue to function. The 
teacher in the rural school had to be almost a ‘‘master 
of all trades.’’ All contacts with the government for 
school and community needs had to be made by the 
teacher. If inoculation against typhoid or vaccination 
against smallpox was needed, the teacher had to serve as 
a technician. If the community needed water, he had to 
teach the natives how to obtain it through wells. If the 
village needed land, he would write to the Department 
of Agriculture. The real problem underlying the whole 
program was the lack of proper training of teachers and 
a place to train—there was no rural normal school. In 
1924, six cultural missions were created for this purpose. 
In 1926 the Department of Education was created to look 
after the needs of the cultural missions. 

By 1935 the Republic had been divided into eighteen 
zones with a definite cultural mission in each zone. Even- 
tually these missions became traveling normal schools. 
Though this program could claim great advances, it was 
still lacking. For example, in 1944 over seventy per cent 
of the pupils reached only the second grade. The 1940 
census showed a population of 19.6 million, but only 6.8 
million could read and write. Over fifty per cent of those 
over ten years of age were illiterate. Interestingly 
enough, more than half of those who could read and 
write had not gone to school. This may partially be ex- 
plained by the policy in Mexico whereby anyone who 
could read and write was expected to teach others, and 
those who could not read or write were supposed to try 
to find someone who could teach them. College credit 
was given teachers who taught those not attending 
school to read and write. Although the campaign against 
illiteracy has been gratifying, Mexico still has the prob- 
lem of many Indian dialects. Mexico does not yet have 
a universal language. 
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Teacher Education 


Eleven UBEA members and represen- 
tatives of the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education attended re- 
gional conferences of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards (TEPS) held through- 
out the nation in January. UBEA’s presi- 
dent, Dorothy Travis, and NABTE’s presi- 
dent, John Rowe, named the following 
persons to represent business education at 
the six invitational conferences : 

Hartford, Connecticut—Louis Nanassy, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Up- 
per Montelair. 

Washington, D. C.— Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg; and Dorothy Veon, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park. 

New Orleans, Louisiana — Norval Gar- 
rett, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond. 

Chieago, Illinois—Dorothy Travis, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and Central High 
Sehool, Grand Forks; and Gladys Bahr, 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, Ill. 

Denver, Colorado—John Binnion, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
Kenneth Hansen, Colorado State College, 
Greeley; and E. C. MeGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 

Portland, Oregon — Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

The Commission will sponsor its an- 
nual national conference the last week in 
June at Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


FBLA Reaches Milestone 


Charter number 1700 of the Future 
Business Leaders of America was issued 
to the Grand Falls-Royalty High School, 
Grand Falls, Texas, on January 15. FBLA 
has averaged over 100 new chapters a 
year since the first chapter was installed 
on February 3, 1942. 

There are approximately 44,000 active 
high school and college members of 
FBLA, the student organization spon- 
sored by the United Business Education 
Association. Active local and state pro- 
grams are being conducted to further the 
preparation of students for careers in 
business. 

The National FBLA Convention is 
scheduled to be held in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on June 15-17. Twenty of the state 
chapters will hold conventions in March 
and April. 
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Preliminary Report of 
Associations Released 


Copies of the preliminary report on 
business education associations and related 
organizations are being distributed by the 
UBEA to representatives of the colleges 
and universities holding membership in 
the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education. This report was pre- 
pared for the Committee on Coordination 
and Integration of Research in Business 
Edueation which is composed of represen- 
tatives from the UBEA, the National As- 
sociation for Business Teacher Education, 
and Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The purpose of the report is to provide 
in a single publication a description of 
the national and regional organizations in 
business education and _ organizations 
which cooperate with business teachers. 
Representative local and state associations 
are included. This report gives briefly the 
purposes, history, membership require- 
ments, activities, publications, and other 
services of the twenty-nine organizations. 


Donald J. Tureotte, of Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Connecticut, prepared 
the initial copy under the direction of 
Dean R. Malsbary, University of Connee- 
ticut, Storrs, and in cooperation with the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Coor- 
dination and Integration of Research in 
Business Education. 

John M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, is chairman of CCIRBE. 
Members of the subcommittee for this 
special project are Rowena Wellman, 
Louise Whitlock, and Dean R. Malsbary. 


National Council Meeting 


Members of the National Council for 
Business Education met in Chicago on 
February 22-23, to conduct the business 
of the Association. President Dorothy 
Travis, Grand Forks, North Dakota, ap- 
pointed a number of committees to plan 
and evaluate the various UBEA spon- 
sored activities. These committees and 
their members met prior to the regular 
session of the Council. The committees are 
listed below. 

Budget — Vernon Musselman, Mearl 
Guthrie, Joseph DeBrum, and Theodore 
Yerian. 

Publications — Theodore Woodward, 
Lloyd Douglas, and E. C. McGill. 

Ethies — Joseph DeBrum, Jesse Black, 
Frank Herndon, and Frances D. North. 

Handbook, Convention Section — Ver- 
non Payne, Theodore Woodward, Wayne 
House, John Rowe, and Mary Alice Wit- 
tenberg. 

Handbook, Leaders Section — James 
Blanford, Lucille Branseomb, Kenneth 
Hansen, Louis Nanassy, and Lewis Toll. 

Federal Relations—Vernon Musselman, 
Verner Dotson, Hamden L. Forkner, and 
Parker Liles. 

Membership — Dorothy Hazel, Walter 
Brower, Anna Eckersley, Nora Goad, 
Mearl, Guthrie, Esther Knutson, FE. L. 
Marietta, and Lucy Medeiros. 

Structure — Theodore Yerian, E. C. 
McGill, Lloyd Douglas, and Theodore 
Woodward. 

Photographs of members of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education are 
presented on the following pages. 


NEA Corner 


@ “Teaching Career Month” will be in- 
augurated in April by the National Edu- 
cation Association. More than fifty pro- 
fessional and lay organizations are ¢o- 
operating with the NEA in this public 
relations program. “Teaching Career 
Month” will focus attention on the recruit- 
ment, training, and retention of top-qual- 
ity teachers. The “Back-to-School Cam- 
paign” and “American Education Week” 
are other special nation-wide events spon- 
sored by the NEA. 

@ The Edueational Policies Commission 
of the NEA has published “The Contem- 
porary Challenge to American Education” 
which is designed to meet the challenge of 
the satellite era. The Commission sums up 


the most urgent deficiencies by stating, 
“There must be better educational oppor- 
tunities for the academically able stu- 
dents; there must be better counselling 
and guidance; there must be improvement 
in the selection and education of teachers; 
there must be improvement in the work- 
ing conditions of teachers and in their 
social prestige and economic status; there 
must be more and better equipped school 
and college buildings; and there must be 
improvement in instruction in all subjects, 
including mathematies, sciences, and lan- 
guages.” The report points out that “To 
bring about these improvements there 
must be a substantial break through in 
educational finance. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


VERNON A. MUSSELMAN 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
UBEA Vice President 


DorotHy TRAVIS, Central High School and 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
UBEA President 


MEARL R. GUTHRIE, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
UBEA Treasurer 


Houuis Guy, NEA Edueational 
Center, Washington, D.C. 
UBEA Executive Director 


JoHN L. Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 
NABTE President, 1957-1959 


PARKER LILES 
Georgia State College, Atlanta 
Administrators Division Pres., 1957-1959 


THEODORE YERIAN 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
UBEA Immediate Past-President 


ANNA L. ECKERSLEY, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain 
International Division Pres., 1957-1959 


THEODORE WOODWARD, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 
SBEA President, 1958 


UBEA IN ACTION 


WAYNE HOUSE 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
MPBEA President, 1957-58 


FRANCES Dovus NortH, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Eastern Region, 1955-1958 


PRANK M, HERNDON, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus 
Southern Region, 1955-1958 


Mary ALICE WITTENBERG 
City Schools, Los Angeles, California 
WBEA President, 1957-58 


Louis C. Nanassy, New Jersey 


State Teachers College, Upper Montelair 
Eastern Region, 1956-1959 


LUCILLE BRANSCOMB, Jacksonville 
State College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
Southern Region, 1956-1959 


WALTER BROWER 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
ERUBEA Chairman, 1957-58 


Lucy D. MEDEIROs, Central Falls 
High School, Central Falls, Rhode Island 
Eastern Region, 1957-1960 


Nora Goap, Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, West Virginia 
Southern Region, 1957-1960 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Lewis R. Tou, Illinois State Normal Ek. L. Marietta, Michigan State JAMES T. BLANFORD, Iowa State 


University, Normal; CRUBEA Chairman, University, East Lansing Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
1957-1958; Central Region, 1955-1958 Central Region, 1956-1959 Central Region, 1957-1960 


KENNETH HANSEN VERNON V. PAYNE ESTHER KNUTSON 


Colorado State College, Greeley North Texas State College, Denton University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Mountain-Plains Region, 1955-1958 Mountain-Plains Region, 1956-1959 Mountain-Plains Region, 1957-1960 ~ 


S. Jos—ePH DeBruM, San Franciseo State JESSE R. Buack, University of VERNER L. Dotson, Seattle City 
College, San Franciseo, California Utah, Salt Lake City Schools, Seattle, Washington 
Western Region, 1955-1958 Western Region, 1957-1960 Western Region, 1956-1959 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to ForuM readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA region which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
. Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


South Carolina 

The annual spring meeting of the 
South Carolina Business Education As- 
sociation will be held on March 21 in 
conjunction with the meeting of the 
South Carolina Edueation Association in 
Columbia. 

Harry Huffman, past president of the 
Southern Business Edueation Associa- 
tion, will be the speaker at the general 
meeting to be held at the University of 
South Carolina. The annual one o’clock 
luncheon will be at the Russell House. 

On Thursday night, Mareh 20, the ex- 
ecutive board will have a dinner meet- 
ing. Caroline Jackson is president of 
SCBEA. Other officers and members of 
the board are Harold Gilbreth, vice presi- 
dent; Meta Callaham, secretary and 
treasurer; Marguerite Hendrix, immedi- 
ate past-president; Maria Culp, UBKA- 
SBEA membership chairman; Swanna- 
noa Gardner, FBLA state adviser; Sara 
Zeagler; Joan H. Pusser; Dean Sweet- 
land; and Elizabeth O’Dell. 


Mississippi 
A symposium on “The Effects of Re- 


districting of the Secondary Schools in 
Mississippi on the Quality and Quantity 


-of Business Education” will lead off the 


program at the spring meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Business Edueation Association. 
The meeting is scheduled at the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel in Jackson on March 21. 

Members of the symposium include 
Kathleen Arrington, Seminary; Maurice 
Inman, Jackson; Betty Parish, Petal; 
Clarice Jackson, Pontotoe; Mary Ellen 
Holloway, Indianola; and James Wykle, 
Columbus. 

Arthur Walker, State Supervisor of 
Business Edueation, Richmond, will ad- 
dress the group on the services available 
to business teachers through the state de- 
partment. Paul S. Lomax, visiting pro- 
fessor at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, will speak to the members at 
the luncheon session on “What Makes 
Superior Business Teachers.” 

The association’s president, Lytle C. 
Fowler, University of Mississippi, will 
preside over the meeting. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA ... Following the fall meeting of the South Carolina Business Educa- 
tion Association, executive board members and Arthur L. Walker, guest speaker of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, posed for this photograph. Seated (left to right) are: Mr. Walker; 
Caroline Jackson, Pickens High School; Meta Callaham, Limestone College; Harold Gil- 
breth, Winthrop College. Standing are Maria Culp, Winthrop College; Swannanoa 
Gardner, Byrnes High School, Duncan; Sara Zeagler, Blythewood High School; Dean 
Sweetland, Cecil’s Business College; Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South Carolina; 
Marguerite Hendrix, Taylors High School; and Joan Pusser, Columbia. 


Virginia 

“Preventing Typewriting Failures” is 
the topie by Alan C. Lloyd for an address 
to be given at the spring meeting of the 
Virginia Business Edueation Association 
in Roanoke on March 15. Dr. Lloyd is 
with the Gregg Publishing Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. An FBLA 
skit, exhibits, and a luncheon will be 
among the special features. Imogene 
Smith, Leila Stalker, Thelma Chambers, 
and Ann Daughtrey are in charge of the 
arrangements for the sessions. Ruth Lee 
is president of the association. 


Alabama 

The business teachers of Alabama will 
have their annual luncheon meeting dur- 
ing the AEA Convention on March 28, at 
the Sixth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Birmingham. 

Henry J. Boer of New York City will 
address the group on “Animism, Atomism, 
Automation, and Alehemy.” Mr. Boer is 
with the Gregg Publishing Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. His experi- 
ence includes more than thirty years in 
the field of business education. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Indiana 

“Education for Tomorrow” was the 
keynote for the annual meeting of the 
Business Education Section, Indiana 
State Teachers Association. R. C. S., 
Young, education consultant with Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit, was 
the speaker. 

The late M. E. Studebaker was paid 
tribute by Elvin Eyster, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. Dr. Studebaker was 
the first president of the association 
founded thirty-six years ago. He was 
also the first state chairman of FBLA in 
Indiana. Dr. Studebaker retired in 1954 
after being head of the Department of 
Business Education at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, nearly forty years. 

Robert Swanson, Ball State Teachers 
College, the Indiana representative to the 
UBEA Representative Assembly for 
CRUBEA and UBEA membership chair- 
man for Indiana spoke on the associa- 
tion between the state organization and 
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the UBEA. He gave a report on the last 
Representative Assembly held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at which he was a delegate. 
He has been reappointed as chairman 
for the state. 

Cindy Orme, Southport High School, 
Indiana State FBLA President and of- 
ficial delegate from Indiana to the Na- 
tional FBLA Convention in Dallas last 
June, spoke to the group on behalf of 
FBLA. Robert Bell, Ball State Teachers 
College and State FBLA Chairman, in- 
troduced the FBLA President. 

New officers for the association are 
Margaret Rowe, Indianapolis, president; 
Forest Merica, Crawfordsville, vice presi- 
dent; and Winnie Ford, Noblesville, 
secretary. 


Iowa 

Two topics pertaining to business edu- 
cation were prime goals of the Iowa 
Business Edueation Association annual 
meeting. Max Fuller, Maytag Company, 
Newton, spoke on “Why and How Busi- 
ness Teachers and Business Leaders Can 
Cooperate.” This was followed by dis- 
cussion groups considering the new tech- 
niques in retailing, stenography, person- 
nel selection and training, and genera] 
clerical work. 

Carl Millsap. Amos Hiatt Junior High 
School, Des Moines, was elected president 
of the association to succeed Kenneth 
Griffin, Mason City Junior College. Other 
officers elected were Norman Kallaus, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, vice 
president; Esther Veatch, Indianola, 
secretary; and Glenn H. Wiebke, treas- 
urer. Cleo Casady, State University of 
Towa, serves as UBEA and IBEA mem- 
bership chairman. 

A spring planning conference has been 
s*heduled for April 13-14 at Camp 
Wapsie, Cedar Rapids. 


Wisconsin 

“The Dynamies of Business Educa- 
tion” was the topic T. James Crawford, 
Indiana University, chose for his talk 
before the participants of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association. Group 
discussion meetings were also held on 
testing and grading in  typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, -and general 
business. A discussion group for spon- 
sors of FBLA chapters was held. 

Dorothy Travis, president of the Unit- 
ed Business Edueation Association, and 
Lewis Toll, chairman of the Central Re- 
gion of UBEA, spoke to the group. The 
delegates to the fall meeting of CRUBEA 
met with the Wisconsin group. 


Marcu 1958 


The new officers elected for the com- 
ing year were Gaylord Aplin, Manitowoe, 
president; Kenneth Grove, West Allis, 
first vice-president; Kenneth Jorstad, 
Oshkosh, second vice-president; Jean 
Costello, Wauwatosa, secretary-treas- 
urer; and J. M. Greene, Whitewater, 
member of executive board. Other mem- 
bers of the board are Lorraine Missling, 
Glendale; Viola Norton, Madison; and 
Helen Schumacher, Green Bay. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


National Meetings 
Future Business Leaders of America, 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 15-17. 
United Business Education Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 30-July 1. 


Regional Meetings 

Western Business Education Association, 
Asilomar on the Monterey Peninsula, 
California, Mareh 29-31. 

Central Region, UBEA, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, March 29. 

Eastern Region, UBEA, New York City, 
April 26. 

Mountain-Plains Business Education As- 
sociation, Rapid City, South Dakota, 
June 19-21. 


State and Area Meetings 

California Business Education Associa- 
tion, Asilomar, March 29-31. 

Chicago Area Business Educators As- 
sociation, March 22 and April 27. 

Colorado Business Association, 
Gunnison, April 26. 

Georgia Business Education Association, 
Atlanta, March 22. 

Idaho Business Education Association, 
Boise, April 18-19. 

Kentucky Business Education Association, 
Louisville, April 10. 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section, Columbia, 
March 29. 

Nebraska Business Education Association, 
Grand Island, April 25-26. 

North Carolina Education Association, 
Department of Business Education, 
Asheville, Mareh 22. 

Ohio Business Teachers Association, Tole- 
do, April 18-19. 

Oregon Business Education Association, 
Portland, March 20. 

Pennsylvania Business Educators Associ- 
ation — Western: McKeesport, April 
12; Eastern: South Mountain, April 19. 

Tennessee Business Education Associa- 
tion, Memphis, April 11. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


New Mexico 


Bookkeeping and shorthand took pre- 
cedence in the annual meeting of the 
New Mexico Business Education Associa- 
tion. A. A. Keil, regional manager of 
the Underwood Corporation, El Paso, 
Texas, gave a demonstration of the latest 
equipment in the bookkeeping field. 
Madeline Strony, educational director, 
Gregg Publishing Division of MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, spoke to 
the group on “Streamlining Shorthand 
Instruction.” 

A. G. Everett, Valley High School, 
Albuquerque, was elected chairman of the 
association for 1957-58 to succeed Helen 
Shipp, Hobbs High School. Other new 
officers are Patrick N. Rizzieri, Alamo- 
gordo High School, vice chairman; Gladys 
Blain, Santa Fe High School, secretary; 
and Wanda Lee, Artesia High School, 
treasurer. Irene Baird, Alamogordo High 
School, was chosen as the delegate to the 
UBEA Representative Assembly. 


Texas 


Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, addressed the 
annual meeting of the Texas Business 
Edueation Association. Dr. Forkner 
spoke on “Do We Dare To Venture?” 

Virginia Baker Long, Southern Metho- 
dist University, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the meetings. Lee J. 
Wilborn, assistant director of secondary 
education of the Texas Education Agen- 
cy, reported on the proposed study of 
education in the state and its effect upon 
the publication of a handbook for busi- 
ness teachers. 


Avis Deavers, Abilene, was elected 
president of the association for the com- 
ing year. Others elected were Gladys 
Bowman, Texas Wesleyan College, vice 
president; Kay Barnard, San Antonio 
College, treasurer; Ruth Anderson, 
North Texas State College, executive sec- 
retary; Ilice Tio, Houston, historian; 
Marjorie Keaton, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, reporter; Woody Smith, Breck- 
enridge, delegate to Mountain-Plains; 
and Elizabeth Seufer, Houston, alternate 
delegate. Lucy Mae Yarnell, West Texas 
State College, and Miss Deavers were 
chosen as representatives to the Moun- 
tain-Plains Representative Assembly. 
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WBEA-CBEA CONDENSED PROGRAM 


The annual convention of the Western Business Education 
Association is scheduled for March 28-31, at the Asilomar Con- 
ference Grounds on the Monterey Peninsula, Pacific Grove, 
California. Convention co-chairmen are Fred Cook, Stanford 
University, and Claud Addison, Hartnell College. The 1958 
convention, under the joint sponsorship of the WBEA and the 
California Business Education Association, will be of the con- 
ference type. 


Theme: Brainstorming for Better Business Education 


Friday, March 28 
1:30-5:30 p.m. Registration and Exhibits 
6:00-7:00 p.m. Dinner. Asilomar Dining Hall 
7:30-9:00 p.m. Open House. Main Lodge 


Saturday, March 29 
8:30-10:00 a.m. Registration and Exhibits 
WBEA Executive Board Meeting 
10:15 a.m.-12:00 noon, First General Session 
PrEsIDING: Jack Snyder, CBEA President, Santa Cruz High 
School, Santa Cruz, California 
GREETINGS: Mary Alice Wittenberg, WBEA President, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles; Rulon C. Van Wag- 
enen, California Bureau of Business Education, Sacra- 
mento; and Dorothy Travis, UBEA President, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 
SPEAKERS: A team of five men from the advertising firm of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn 
Suspsect: Brainstorming Techniques 
12:30-1:30 p.m. Lunch. Asilomar Dining Hall 
1:45-2:30 p.m. Group Brainstorming Sessions 
3:00-3:45 p.m. Second General Session. Reports from the 
Group Sessions. Summary by the BBDO Team 
PresipinG: Donald Sauer, Watsonville High School, Wat- 
sonviile, California 
4:00-6:00 p.m. Tours. U.S. Navy Post Graduate School and 
the seventeen mile drive to Pebble Beach and Carmel 
6:00-7:00 p.m. Dinner and Third General Session 
PRESIDING: Mary Alice Wittenberg 
SPEAKER: Harold Spears, Superintendent of Schools, San 
Francisco 
Sussect: The Role of Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Hospitality Hour. Main Lodge 


Sunday, March 30 
8:00-9:00 a.m. 10,000 Club Breakfast. Special tables may be 
arranged for groups and organizations 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. Church. Pacific Grove and at Monterey 
and Carmel Missions 
Tours and Exhibits. A two hour boat trip on the Bay 
9:00 a.m. UBEA Representative Assembly. Dorothy Travis, 
UBEA President, presiding 
1:45-2:45 p.m. Fourth General Session 
PRESIDING: Clisby T. Edlefsen, Boise Junior College, Idaho 
SPEAKER: Herman Enterline, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton 
Sussect: Effective Teaching Techniques 
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3:00-4:00 p.m. Group Sessions in Twelve Areas: 
Bookkeeping General Business Secretarial Practice 
Business English Office Machines Shorthand 
Clerical Practice Recordkeeping — Transcription 
Consumer Education Retailing Typewriting 
6:00-8:30 p.m. Dinner and Fifth General Session 
PRESIDING: Louis Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
California 
SpEAKERS: Herman Enterline, Bloomington, Indiana, and 
Robert Thompson, Redwood City, California 
Sussect: New Tricks for Old Dogs 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Reception. Honoring officers of all sections 
and associations 


Monday, March 31 


9:15-10:15 a.m. Brainstorming Sessions in Twelve Subject 
Areas 
11:00 a.m.-12:15 p.m. Sixth General Session 
Presipinc: Milburn Wright, San Jose State College, Cali- 
fornia 
SPEAKER: Rulon C. Van Wagenen 
Sussect: Using Your State Bureau of Business Education 
SPEAKER: Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State College, Cali- 
fornia 
Sussect: Using Your Brainstorming Techniques 
12:30-1:30 p.m. Luncheon and Closing Session 
PrEsIDING: Jack Snyder 
Introduction of new officers 


WBEA OFFICERS 


President, Mary Alice Wittenberg 

City Schools, Los Angeles, California 
Vice President, Clisby Edlefsen 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 


Secretary, Ina Doty 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


Treasurer, Ralph C. Asmus 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 


UBEA COUNCIL MEMBERS 


S. Joseph DeBrum 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 


Verner L. Dotson 
Seattle City Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Jesse R. Black 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


UBEA-WBEA STATE CHAIRMEN 


Arizona — Mary L. Jacks, Arizona State College, Tempe 

California — Ruth E. Robinson, San Diego Junior College, 
San Diego 

Hawaii—Harriet Nakamoto, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Montana — Alvhild Martinson, Montana State University, 
Missoula 

Nevada — Kathleen Griffin, Reno High School, Reno 

Oregon — Charles Wacker, The Dalles High School, The 
Dalles 

Utah — Helen Lundstrom, Utah State University, Logan. 

W ashington — Eugene Kosy, Central Washington College of - 
Education, Ellensburg 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 


National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


This summer study under experts at 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 


Unit Courses in Business Education 
June 16 to July 18, 1958 
1 to 5 weeks—2 to 9 undergraduate or graduate credits 
MR. HOWARD L. NEWHOUSE 
Specialist from the Gregg Publishing Co. 
‘“Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Transcription’’ 
June 16-20 


DR. HAMDEN L. FORKNER ‘ 
Head of the Department of Business Education, Columbia 
University; co author of a widely used bookkeeping text; 
internationally known as a leader in Business Education. 
‘Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping’’ 
June 23-27. 

DR. FRED WINGER 

Well-known author of a current typewriting text and many 
drill hooks; professor at Oregon State College. 
‘“Problems of Teaching Typewriting’’ 
June 30-July 11. 


In Appition: 

‘“Tmprovement of Instruction in Office Machines Practice,’’ 
rotation plan of teaching newest office machines; Miss 
Alvhild Martinson; June 30-July 18. 

‘¢Gregg Shorthand Theory for Teachers,’’ thorough review of 
shorthand theory; Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson; June 16-July 18. 
‘“Elementary Accounting;’’ Miss Alvhild Martinson; June 
16-July 18. 

‘“Salesmanship;’’ Dr. John S. Wright; June 16-July 18. 


Recreation galore in the cool, beautiful Rockies. Only 
3 hours to Glacier and 5 hours to Yellowstone National 
Parks. 
Address inquires to: 
Mrs. Brenda Wilson at the University 


SETTING 


NEW RECORD 


of time. 


The seventh edition has been adopted in all states having 
adoptions since its publication, including Alabama, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kentueky, New Mexico, and Tennessee. In addition, 
A it has been adopted in more cities and individual schools than 
any previous edition of this great book in the same length 


Seventh Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline and DeBrum 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE REASONS 


e Experienced authorship 
e The background of thirty years of successful use, 
change, refinement, and improvement 


e A new, attractive, logical presentation of textual 
material 

e Up-to-date coverage of business procedures, treated 
in a new way 

e Geared to the interests and abilities of the young 
high school student 


e Three kinds of supplementary materials, including 


Meaningful experiences in the varied student activi- 
ties at the end of each lesson 


Practical consumer information throughout the 
whole book 


Practical training for good citizenship 
Development of a useful, everyday business vocabu- 
lary 


Three-cycle approach 


workbooks, tests and examinations, and practice sets 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27. @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago5 e San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 


Golden-Touch Electric—tops all electrics in features! 2 ee 
Golden-Touch gives you 16 more of the features you want than the next best electric. 
Students like it because they make such wonderfully fast progress at every stage of 
instruction. You'll like Underwood dependability, too. It’s backed by service centers 
in over 600 cities and towns across the nation. 


Golden-Touch 


makes teaching 


easier! 


Free Electric Typing Text 


Send for the Golden-Touch Edition 
of ‘‘Electric Typing Is Easy Typ- 
ing’’. Write: Dr. Earl G. Nicks, 
Manager, Business Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, 
_ One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y, 


ATT: DEPT. A 


underwood 


Golden-Touch Portable— perfect | 


gift! Make your gift magic typing 


ease.. Use it yourself at home or 


in school. See Golden-Touch 


Portables at your dealer’s today. © 


4 modern models — 7 rich colors. 
From $79.50, before taxes. Easy 
take-home terms, too! 


Golden-Touch Standard —world’s 
lightest standard touch! Tests 
prove students type with up to 
26% less effort. Crisp, easy-to- 


_ read typing, even with many car- 


bons. In color-rich, no-glare finish 
that cuts fatigue. Makes lessons 


easier, more productive. 


_the only typewriters 
with GotdenTouch, 


like giving her magic gloves! 
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